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Night Passage of Suez 


Myta Jo CLossER 


Third in the creeping file of boats, our little vessel 

cautiously breasts the green-gold of oceans seeping westward. 

Like a full leech the last vendor drops into his scow— 

a turn snatches away the glittering fringes of Port Said. 

Under a crescent moon, the Nile marshes, still bloodied with a dead sunset, 

assail us with their ancient reek. 

Gulls, swinging in our wake, whiten in the swift darkness; 

at changing angles, the antennae of our searchlights slice the desert gloom 
ahead. 

The cold of desert night envelops us. 


It is too quiet after twenty days of teetering decks and the clamor of 
the Port. 


No noise of the engines— 
no tremor of the screw. 
Are we moving at all? 


The tents of a vast camp emerge, 

inquisitive, still ghosts crowding to the shore. 

Now campfires, silhouettes of men, and voices singing. 
English voices, and a familiar, old and foolish song— 

“. . . over the ocean, my Bonnie lies over the sea.” 

Like a mirage of sound it fades, leaving the ache of nostalgia. 


Loud talk and moving lights to starboard— 

a sense of event. 

Our rails sweep close under the lifted section of a flying bridge; 

fierce Arab faces, painted in lantern light on void— 

grunting of crouched camel— 

El Kantara, 

where the new way cleaves the old caravan road into China, now 
superseded. 


Hours pass, or is it moments only? 
Time’s measure’s lost. 
So we slip into the East, under the stars. 


Antique Snuffbox 


LEGARDE S. 


HEY used to say that if any 
man knew all the roads in 
that part of the state it was 
Dihtig. But anyone looking at 
Dihtig in the crystal haze of his 
shop would never think of him as a 
venturer who had brushed tons of 
red clay and gray loam from his al- 
ways dark and always baggy clothes; 
would never guess that the cuffs of 
his trousers, catching burs and peb- 
bles, had been for thirty years the 
first parts of his clothes to need 
Melissa’s needlework. 

The sign, F. Dihtig—Antiques, 
was in two ways a figure of speech. 
One way was that the shop, though 
a literal synthesis of old things for 
sale, was a figurative analysis—a 
metaphor that penetrated thick-thin 
wool, small gold-rimmed spectacles, 
fuzzy gray temples, aquiline face, 
and long, lean body, into the in- 
visibility of Dihtig, and made visible 
the quiet music that was actually the 
man. The other way touched only 
the sign itself. It was made of 
weathered cypress branches two 
inches thick, bolted to a reddish 
cedar background. It meant an- 
tiques, yes; but it meant far more 
the brooding, melancholy fact of 
mellow decadence. 

Sometimes in the later years Dih- 
tig would speak out his quiet bi- 
ography to certain customers, es- 
pecially if the day was rainy. The 
certain customers were not those of 
long acquaintance or those who 
bought well. The certainness that 
marked them had to do with the 


DouGHTY 


esthetic quality of them. It was their 
capacity to appreciate that primed 
Dihtig. Those certain customers 
never were talkative or inquisitive; 
their getting Dihtig started was 
often no more than an inflection of 
some single word spoken over some 
object. They were never million- 
dollar customers. That “million- 
dollar” term is a figure of speech 
too, indicating what were actually 
something closer to the occasional 
hundred-dollar customers, for mil- 
lion-dollar people would have felt 
they were slumming even in the area 
of the shop; the closest they came 
was the intersection at Main Street 
and Fifth, a block and a half away, 
Windsor City’s link between New 
York and Miami. The hundred-dol- 
lar customers were elegant enough, 
usually stout women without taste, 
but with rather sudden fortunes, 
fine homes, and passion to show off 
according to one or another of the 
elaborate magazines got up to teach 
unbeautiful people how to deploy 
beautiful things in their green rooms, 
blue rooms, rose rooms, patios, and 
along falling tides of terraces. 

“Most of it’s just old,” Dihtig 
would say to the certain customer 
with the certain inflection on a rainy 
afternoon, when coming off the 
crystal street into the crystal gun- 
barrel shop was merely leaving an 
atmosphere of wet crystal to enter 
one of dry crystal with dust patches 
in angles where Melissa’s oily rag 
could not touch. 

Melissa would sit near the show 
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window to get the best poor light on 
her embroidery. The small electric 
bulbs sprinkled all over the shop to 
give the effect of candle glow gave 
that and no more. You could see the 
smooth shoulder of an urn and the 
bright sematic ribbons of the coral 
snake curling to its rim, but you 
could not see a needlepoint. 

And Arthur would burst into the 
shop with a book on engineering, a 
book with fine plates of great won- 
ders—bridges and dams and tun- 
nels. ““Look, Aunt Mel! Look!” 

“Listen, boy,” she would say, 
touching warmly his sweaty hand. 
“Did you forget to fix your uncle’s 
(this or that) ?” 

“Oh, I'll fix (the screen, the pic- 
ture frame, the table leg) right 
now,” he would laugh. “But you— 
you just glance through that book.” 

Dihtig was never absorbed in 
anything but the shop. 

“Just old,” he would say frankly 
now and then, contemplating all the 
variety from walnut bric-a-brac to 
festooned chamber pots. “ ‘Antiques’ 
covers a multitude of gaudy knick- 
knacks. But the articles of real fine- 
ness are something to make this 
dime-store age feel pretty cheap.” 
At this juncture his eyes uncon- 
sciously would turn their thin gray- 
ness to the shelf of etched glass. 

Sometimes Dihtig would rise to 
such amenity he would go to the 
safe and bring out the papier-mache 
snuffbox. He would put on his cot- 
ton gloves whenever he handled it, 
displaying it open and closed at all 
angles to the certain customer, but 
never suffering a naked finger to 
touch it, even as he was extolling 
the composition of papier-mache. 
““A synthesis,” he would say, “of the 


finest paper paste, lacquer or rosin, 
and the best china clay. Will not 
warp, crack, or check. Lasts forever. 
And you see how it submits to deco- 
ration.” 

As the certain customer would 
gaze at the miniature sailing vessel 
on the lid, awkwardly untouching 
its sea and sail and sky, and mumb- 
ling some exclamation at the incredi- 
ble skill of it, Dihtig would begin his 
diffuse history of how he had come 
upon the snuffbox. 

“It was back in the spring of 
1930,” he would say. “For a week I 
combed the river bottom at the 
county line.” 

If Arthur happened to be around, 
Dihtig would hook a thumb at him 
and chuckle. “That young Adonis 
wasn’t quite born in those days.” He 
would give the snuffbox a few more 
turns under the eyes of the certain 
customer, then fold it into his gloved 
hand. “A wrath-of-God section, 
down there. And in 1930 you didn’t 
have to coax people into selling 
things. No. If they got a hint of cash 
they’d ransack their houses for some- 
thing—anything—to sell you.” 

At this point Dihtig would scru- 
tinize the certain customer again, 
and if the latter appeared to be on 
the upper side of forty he would add 
cynically, “You remember the Hoo- 
ver boom-and-bust days.” 

Dihtig would describe his week in 
the river bottom—nourishing him- 
self from the stew pots of that hin- 
terland, sleeping on a mattress in his 
truck pulled off some boggy road, 
and then waking to the matins of a 
thousand birds. He would turn then 
from the poetry of it to the drama: 
the coming upon the canted shack of 
yellow Ella Passy [and she called it 
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pa’se’, too]. 

Passy had become a dead name, 
but Dihtig was old enough to re- 
member the trailing end of its 
French glory on the tongues of gar- 
rulous old folks in his boyhood. Not 
much, but he remembered enough to 
probe this octogenerian Negress 
who, by Dihtig’s quick deduction, 
had taken the name because she had 
served some male Passy in a way 
more intimate than seasoning his 
chicken fricassee. 

Ella admitted Dihtig, poking a 
hickory stick into a crack of the 
floor and putting hand to ear to 
catch his inquiries excited by her 
name. “Naw, suh,” Ella _lisped 


around a brown tooth. “I’m poorer’n 
a church mouse. I ain’t got nothin’.” 

Dihtig looked balefully into the 
cabin papered with newsprint. “You 
haven’t got anything—like a china 


plate, or a pitcher, or a bowl, or 
something—something the Passys 
gave you?” 

Ella leaned forward on the stick 
and fixed an eye on him out of a 
tracery of wrinkles. “I ain’t got 
nothin’, I tell yuh; not nothin’.” 

Dihtig turned abruptly from anti- 
quarian to humanitarian, and put a 
half dollar on Ella’s palm, thinking 
how non-Passy times had turned for 
this shriveled witch living on cat- 
fish from the river and the sparse 
generosity of the impoverished set- 
tlement. 

He was about to be gone, was un- 
der the chinaberry tree when Ella, 
still clutching the incredible coin, 
crackled from the doorway. “I got 
a fancy little sumpm. It ain’t no 
count.” 

Dihtig returned to the stoop. The 
woman fetched a sock from a pine 


chest and out of the sock fetched the 
snuffbox. Dihtig turned it over and 
over, knowing only it was a fine 
thing to show on a velvet mat on a 
walnut table. He asked her where 
she had got it. 

“Mr. Andre give it tuh me,” she 
said, as if that should have been 
obvious to anybody. 

Dihtig asked when. 

“When his pa die and leave im 
evvything,” she said, her tone im- 
plying “‘of course.” 

Dihtig fingered his billfold to 
prompt patience, then asked if “pa” 
meant a man whose name was Passy. 

“Sho. Who else could his pa be?” 

Dihtig reversed himself abruptly 
from humanitarian to antiquarian, 
but in the transition resolved the 
given half dollar had been given. 
He held out a dollar bill, asking if it 
would be enough. 

“Sho,” the woman said, bending 
the fortune irretrievably into her 
knotty digits. “It ain’t no count but 
for sumpm pretty. Snuff come in a 
can handier’n it.” 

Dihtig got into his truck, know- 
ing nothing of the thing’s practical 
value, knowing only, from the line 
that was motto of his highest mo- 
ments: A thing of beauty is a joy 
forever. 

That is the story Dihtig told his 
certain customers for years, tilting 
the snuffbox in his gloved hand, his 
right arm bent into the small of his 
back to cushion him against the edge 
of a shoring timber he liked to lean 
on. He never put a price on the little 
object. Five dollars? Ten dollars? 
Maybe fifteen dollars? No. He pre- 
ferred to keep it. 

That was the story for years— 
until the man from Baltimore came, 
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the man with the russet Vandyke 
and professional brusqueness. 

“T understand you have a snuff- 
box,” the man said, pinching point 
of Vandyke with thumb and two 
fingers. 

The man ignored Dihtig’s gloves 
and Dihtig’s prohibition. He took 
the little object into his fingers, 
opened it, closed it, manipulated it 
as if he were winding cord into a 
ball around it. In half a minute he 
cleared his throat with that little 
commercial sound that makes the 
prelude to finality. “What’s your 
price on this?” he asked. 

Dihtig felt the rumor of mam- 
moth tidings in his blood. “It’s a 
show piece,” he said. “It’s not for 
sale.” 

The man with Vandyke shot a 
glance at Dihtig, saw the unper- 
turbed gray eyes, then scowled on 
the snuffbox, turning it over and 
over again. “I could pay $250,” he 
said. He listened. He heard only the 
sudden rocking of Melissa’s chair; 
saw Dihtig’s shaking head. 

The man put aside his brusque- 
ness, pressed Dihtig to have lunch 
with him at the hotel, and talked 
warmly and expertly on antiques in 
general, returning now and then to 
snuffboxes in particular and stress- 
ing the likelihood that any of them 
might have been made after the 
1750’s, in which case [he touched 
napkin delicately to beard] they 
were of small value to collectors. 

They returned to the shop. At 
length the man gave up. He glanced 
petulantly at A cowbell hanging 
from the lintel of Dihtig’s door, 
strung up to tinkle whenever the 
door was opened. He pinched the 
Vandyke a final time, and said, 


$500.” 

Melissa looked up from her sew- 
ing, saw Dihtig’s smiling adamance, 
the shake of his head; she went back 
to her sewing, secret wrath redden- 
ing her blue-white temples. 

In a month a letter came from the 
man in Baltimore. It explained that 
he had a customer in New York who 
was interested in the snuffbox; that 
he was authorized to offer $1,000 for 
the object; that this was a lavish 
price, and final. 

“We need lots of things more than 
show pieces,” Melissa said, with what 
acid she could fetch up out of 
angelic stoicism. “And there’s Ar- 
thur—the boy has ambition—the 
university—he’s your blood nephew 
—the boy has ambition.” 

“God, woman!” Dihtig said. “Do 
you think a thousand dollars will 
make us rich and send Arthur to 
college? Are you greedy for a thou- 
sand dollars after all this?” He 
snapped his fingers. “It would go like 
that in these times.—And Arthur. 
What’s wrong with Arthur? He'll 
learn engineering on the job, and no 
fancy college about it. That’s the 
way of ambition.” 

But Dihtig began to be troubled 
about Ella Passy. After nights of 
disturbed sleep he folded five ten- 
dollar bills crisp from the bank into 
a tight cylinder and put a rubber 
band around it. A fifty-dollar divi- 
dend would make the humanitarian 
side of him feel better about the old 
woman’s innocent poverty that 
chance had tied tight to his stubborn 
guilt. It took Dihtig three hours to 
coax his new-old truck to Ella’s 
river bottom. 

The shack was a wreck of angles. 
A trumpet vine had interlaced what 
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remained of the roof. Ella had been 
dead they-didn’t-know-how-many 
years. Dihtig looked into their yel- 
low faces. Then he turned away, 
tapping his forehead. Good God, he 
thought, have I forgotten time? 

Deep in his pocket Dihtig touched 
the little cylinder of bills; his emo- 
tion mingled relief with the shock 
of having forgotten all the years. 

In six months Dihtig got a regis- 
tered letter from Baltimore. It be- 
gan, “Greetings!” It oozed warmly. 
It explained that the snuffbox was 
wanted for the Willoughby collec- 
tion in New York, that the Wil- 
loughbys—the third generation of 
collectors—paid the highest prices, 
that all commercial jockeying was 
now set aside, that a definite and 
absolutely final offer was herewith 
made for the snuffbox at $5,000, 
that this offer was to stand indefi- 
nitely, until Dihtig could bring him- 
self to accept it. 

Dihtig was in confusion for days. 
But he replied that giving up the 
snuffbox would be giving up a 
pound of flesh. He put on his best 
coat and haunted the library a fort- 
night; read everything he could find 
on snuffboxes. 

Tension entered the family. The 
mild Melissa came as near hostility 
as angelic substance would let her. 
Arthur tempered respect and grati- 
tude with poked-out cheeks. 

Dihtig went into the history of 
the Passys too, in old newspapers and 
county records. Raoul Passy— 
minion of Napoleon—had come to 
the New World from Bordeaux, had 
settled in Santo Domingo in time to 
be thrown out during the insurrec- 
tion in the early 1800’s, had escaped 
to Georgia, and rebuilt his fortune. 


Dihtig learned much, and crossed 
gaps with reasonable deductions. 
Andre Passy was grandson of Raoul. 
Andre had got the snuffbox as an 
heirloom, probably from as far back 
as his great grandfather; and the 
little box was almost surely a Vernis 
Martin; almost surely it dated back 
to the 1740’s. He learned many facts 
on the human side: that Andre Passy 
in his middle years had dissipated the 
fortune. He learned probabilities: 
that Passys before Andre had played 
with chocolate women; that Passys 
had sired many of the yellows in the 
river settlement, once pompous 
Passy land. 

Dihtig became more lengthy and 
diffuse to his certain customers. 
“And do you know that Brazilian 
Indians first made snuff, and made 
the best?”” He would bend into their 
faces. “Look!” he would say, holding 
the box on his gloved palm, like a 
magician who had abruptly brought 
something out of nothing. “The 
grace of form, the charm of minia- 
ture, the workmanship. Look at it. 
It’s like the work of a Dutch master 
on yards of canvas.” He would fon- 
dle it between the gloves, and ex- 
posing it again: “I tell you we’ve 
slept a fine art into oblivion. Even I 
—I—Why, I was sixty-six before I 
learned that snuff bottles of the 
Orient and snuffboxes of Europe 
employed the skills of finest artists 
for some two hundred years—and 
we today, we, the smug braggarts of 
mass production—we fill our win- 
dow shelves with printed clay from 
dime stores, and not one in a mil- 
lion knows these things exist.” He 
would shrug out a grimace. “Jade, 
agate, rosequartz, ivory, gold, silver 
—and people know nothing about 
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them. And papier-mache—” He 
would concentrate on the box again, 
peaking it up in his fingers. “Made 
more than two centuries ago. It 
passed from artist’s bench to the 
hands of a French dandy. How many 
hands have sprung its lid, dipped its 
powder, snapped it shut—since 
then? Look at it! It’s still perfect.” 

Sometimes Melissa would put 
down her sewing and stalk up the 
stairs faster than her old legs should 
go. She would be warm at the neck, 
escaping; muttering mild impreca- 
tions upon Dihtig. “That man! Is 
he obsessed? Five thousand dollars! 
And we live on peas and fatback.— 
And poor Arthur! Such ambition! 
The boy might build a bridge across 
the sea—and he comes home kicking 
red clay off his heels. Two years out 
of high school now; and his poor 
brown eyes begging for college with 
every patient look. The very idea!— 
A boy like that coming home every 
night with cakes of clay on his 
heels!” 

Dihtig would rattle the safe five 
times, ten times before he closed the 
shop. 

“Once is enough,” Melissa would 
say, waiting at the foot of the stairs. 
“Once was always enough to try 
that lock for years and years. It’s 
enough now.” 

Dihtig would take her arm, going 
up the steps. “Did I really try it 
more than once?” He would force 
her elbow up into his own shrug. 
“T guess I’m growing old and for- 
getful.” 

Melissa would be sorry then, feel- 
ing the bony pressure of his touch. 
She would think: Yes, old; we are 
growing old. 

Once when Dihtig was standing, 


arm aloft like a nightshirted Me- 
thusela blessing the world, in his 
nightly rite of pulling the ceiling 
cord to put out the bedroom light 
he dropped his hand without touch- 
ing the cord and left the room. 

Melissa squinted from her pillow. 
She heard the stairs creak, heard the 
safe rattle, heard the creaking stairs 
again. 

Returning to the bedroom, Dihtig 
caught Melissa’s critical stare. 

“Just wanted to be doubly sure,” 
he said sheepishly. “I can’t get used 
to having such a valuable thing in 
the safe, I guess.” 

He pulled off the light quick. 

Melissa waited until his bones had 
settled beside her. She had made up 
her mind. 

“Tt’s gone on long enough,” she 
said. “I’m going to speak my piece. 
It’s madness to hold that silly box 
any longer. Think! Think! Five 
thousand dollars. That trinket’s got 
to go. It’s got to go!” 

Dihtig patted her hand, like paci- 
fying an upset child. “Madness? 
Trinket? Why, my dear, it’s the only 
possession we've ever had. What 
could we buy that would be worth 
so much?—Do you realize that soul- 
less materialism—?—Do you realize 
—?—Why, Louis XV, Frederick the 
Great, Napoleon—even such men 
had passion for these artistic prizes 
you belittle . . .” 

Dihtig droned off to sleep through 
his litany of bookish facts. 

Melissa shook her head in the 
darkness. Fog in her eyes blurred the 
skeleton of street light on a wall 
through the blinds. Poor Dihtig, she 
thought. Never an unkind word. 
What can I do but follow? 

It was hardly daylight on a wet 
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March morning. Arthur, packed full 
of Melissa’s hot cakes, went whis- 
tling down the stairs to the street 
door, his feet sounding like the flour- 
ish of a drum. Melissa heard the door 
slam. She sighed, thinking how raw 
a day it was for a boy to be flying 
off to work. She thought of the 
coarse men in dirty leather jackets 
and beaked caps twisted on their 
heads. All day they would be swing- 
ing steel girders on cables over 
red mud and shouting ugly vul- 
garities. She sighed again for Arthur 
—such a nice bright boy with a 
clean tongue to be working around 
such men. 

She made toast, and called Dihtig. 
No answer. She looked in the bed- 
room, in the bath. Then she heard 
the safe. She tightened her robe and 
hurried down the stairs. 

“In your nightshirt!” she scolded. 
“You'll catch pneumonia. What on 


earth! Won’t that thing keep until 
you’ve dressed and had breakfast?” 

Dihtig was scratching into the 
snuffbox with a finger. He looked 
at Melissa, but the pointed stare di- 


vided and went over her shoulders 
in a fork. 

“I’m in this thing, Melissa,” he 
said. “I can’t come out. I just can’t 
come out.—Hear me, Melissa?—I’m 
in it and I can’t get out.” He put 
his arms up like ice tongs and looked 
down his body. “This thing? This 
ain’t me. This is just a sack of old 
skin. Let ’em take it away and rest 
it on a bed along a lot of other beds. 
It ain’t me, I tell you. Just a sack 
of old skin. It ain’t worth a thing. 
Let ’em take it away and lay it down. 
It’s tired, plumb tired.” He rubbed 
his forehead. “I’m in that box, I tell 
you.” 

His fingers scratched into the box 
again. “See! I can’t get out.” 

Up the steps. Melissa clutched his 
elbow. Call the doctor, she was 
thinking, trying to be calm, trying 
not to shake from the shock of it 
and the clammy draft through the 
stairway. Call the doctor, she was 
thinking, trying to remember the 
number. She patted his elbow. The 
doctor, she thought. The doctor— 
Oh, God, quick! 


Snowfall 


JOHN FANDEL 


A wedding white world. 
The undersnow sun glows 
Like pewter. O silver day! 
What celebration blesses 
The confetti windfall snow? 
(A cloud crowded with doves! ) 


Wade in the white whirled 
W ondersnow-sunblows 
As pilgrim. O salve the day! 
What coronation stresses 


The carnival skyfull snow? 
(A white rose rigged with doves! ) 


But a wooden wet world 
Whirled under. Snow. Lows 
Like sunk bells, the caught wind. Gray. 
What imagination caresses 
The crucial landfix snow? 
(A downy quiver of moonbeam-breasted doves! ) 


lagos Iago 


HERBERT WEISINGER 


HE shadow of Coleridge’s 

“motiveless malignity” has 

lain so heavily over the un- 
derstanding of Iago’s character that 
it is now almost too difficult to make 
an unobscured analysis of his moti- 
vations. As a result, critical opinion 
has tended to swing toward one or 
the other of two opposite points of 
view: sometimes Iago is depicted as 
an arch-villain who loves evil for its 
own sake, a man who is the very 
embodiment of evil; while, on other 
occasions, he is seen as a blunt sol- 
dier clumsily seeking a crude re- 
venge. But the first account of Iago’s 
character would represent a con- 
siderable departure from Shakes- 
peare’s conventional practice, which 
was to make quite clear the moti- 
vations of his characters, and the sec- 
ond version would, in effect, reduce 
Othello’s stature so as to make him a 
mere credulous fool, with the result 
that no tragic effect would be pos- 
sible at all. Although there has been 
much recent sniping at the nobility 
of Othello’s character, no one has 
seriously proposed that the play does 
not fully produce the effect proper 
to tragedy. 

The main difficulty about the un- 
derstanding of Iago’s character is 
that, while he is most explicit about 
his own motivations, we, as specta- 
tors and readers, cannot help feeling 
that these motives, which he almost 
too profusely supplies, are not strong 
enough to account for the depth and 
passion of his villainy. We know 
what Iago says, yet we cannot bring 


ourselves to believe that his state- 
ments tell the whole story. That this 
is a justifiable feeling, I am sure 
every student of the play will assent 
to, but the resolution of the diffi- 
culty lies not in further mystifying 
Iago’s character nor yet in minimiz- 
ing it. It seems to me that the way 
out of the difficulty is to make a 
legitimate distinction between what 
may be called Iago’s secondary moti- 
vations, that is, those motivations of 
which he himself tells us and which 
seem so unconvincing to us, and his 
primary motivation which makes his 
behavior finally believable. The 
solution to the problem is, therefore, 
not to try to persuade ourselves that 
Iago’s ostensible reasons are of suf- 
ficient weight to account for his ac- 
tions, but rather to discover how he 
came to be the kind of man he is 
who must therefore act in the way 
that he does. In other words, we 
must look for the reasons for Iago’s 
reasons. 

Iago gives us at least two clear 
causes for his hatred of Othello. The 
first is frustrated ambition: “I’m 
worth no worse a place” (Li. 8-11) 
which is coupled with the scorn of 
the professional soldier for the 
theoretician and amateur (Li. 18- 
40). Iago’s second reason is the fear 
of having been cuckolded: “I do sus- 
pect the lusty Moor/Hath leap’d 
into my seat” (Liii. 392-96; ILi. 
304-11). But the first of these moti- 
vations is certainly not strong 
enough to account for Iago’s terri- 
fyingly sustained drive to accomplish 
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Othello’s downfall. Being passed 
over for promotion is not at all an 
infrequent occurrence, not only in 
the army but I daresay even within 
academic walls as well, yet the lives 
both of commanding officers and of 
heads of departments are reasonably 
safe and, unless we want to assume 
that Iago is intellectually unbalanced 
—and the one outstanding quality 
of the man is intellect, as Coleridge 
and Hazlitt so well pointed out— 
this motive will not altogether do. As 
to the charge of adultery, it is so 
hedged round by Iago’s own qualifi- 
cations, and by his own admissions 
about the nobility and purity of 
Othello’s character: ‘The Moor is of 
a free and open nature” (L.iii. 405- 
08), that we are justified in being 
suspicious of this motive too. Iago 
protests too much. 

Furthermore, the motive of adul- 
tery appears out of keeping with 
Iago’s character, for the fear of his 
wife’s unfaithfulness implies jeal- 
ousy, and jealousy suggests at least 
some degree of sexual passion, yet 
such passion is certainly not evident 
in him. And if it is his pride which 
is hurt, Iago does not say so. More- 
over, his physiological attitude to- 
ward love, concerning which I shall 
have more to say a little later on, 
precludes both passion and jealousy. 
Yet Iago is capable of a certain 
amount of love, that is to say, ro- 
mantic love as exemplified in the at- 
titude of both Othello and Cassio 
toward Desdemona and as contrast- 
ed with Iago’s normal practice of re- 
ducing love to sex, and this leads us 
to the third and more complex of 
Iago’s ostensible motives, his love for 
Desdemona: “Now I do love her 
too” (IL.i. 300-03). Here one is 


tempted to make out a good cause 
for assigning considerably more 
force to this motivation than has 
usually been done. For example, 
when Iago agrees to murder Cassio 
for Othello, he spares Desdemona: 
“But let her live.” (IILiii. 473-74). 
Why? Delicacy about becoming a 
mass murderer? Chivalry? Or love? 
Again, when Desdemona _bewails 
Othello’s treatment of her to Iago, 
he shows her the most tender solici- 
tude; is this to be taken as hypocrisy 
or genuine sympathy? 

And if we wish to be especially 
subtle in the modern manner, let us 
consider the psychological import of 
five additional revealing passages by 
Iago. Might we not say of the first: 


If thou canst cuckold him, 
Thou dost thyself a pleasure, me a sport 
(Liii. 375-76) 


that it is quite conceivable, despite 


Swinburne’s valiant attempt to 
minimize the significance of the pas- 
sage, that one who lusts (and even 
loves) yet lusts and loves hopelessly, 
as Iago must, might get both revenge 
and vicarious satisfaction out of in- 
citing another to accomplish what 
he cannot? Consider the sexual 
savagery of his comments, intended 
for our ears only, in observing Des- 
demona and Cassio greeting each 
other: 


He takes her by the palm. Ay, well said, 
whisper. With as little web as this will I 
ensnare as great a fly as Cassio. Ay, smile 
upon her, do! I will gyve thee in thine own 
courtship. You say true: ’tis so, indeed! If 
such tricks as these strip you out of your 
lieutenantry, it had been better you had not 
kiss’d your three fingers so oft—which now 
again you are most apt to play the sir in. 
Very good! well kiss’d! an excellent cour- 
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tesy! "Tis so, indeed. Yet again your fingers 
to your lips? Would they were clyster pipes 
for your sake! (ILi. 168-78) 
Is this vehemence altogether free of 
significance as to what Iago really 
wants? The startlingly vivid langu- 
age which lago uses to persuade 
both Roderigo and Othello that Des- 
demona and Cassio love each other 
is intended by its specific lascivious- 
ness to enrage and influence his hear- 
ers (ILi. 256-69; IIL.iii. 394-405; 
419-26), but is not the inflamed 
language the result of his own em- 
bittered frustration as well? And fi- 
nally, why does Iago suggest to Oth- 
ello that Desdemona be strangled in 
her bed: “Strangle her in her bed, 
even the bed she hath contaminated.” 
Why should he so eagerly seek re- 
venge for the contamination which 
is, after all, not his, except that 
again he is working out his frustra- 
tion vicariously? Yet I do not wish 
to make too much of these pas- 
sages: Shakespeare is not a premature 
Freudian; but certainly the motive 
of Iago’s unfulfilled love for Desde- 
mona has to be taken into considera- 
tion. Nevertheless, I place it among 
the secondary motivations; tempting 
as it is to do so, I do not consider 
it Iago’s primary motive. 

If none of these three motives is 
completely satisfactory, singly or in 
combination, we must then under- 
take two fundamental tasks; first, to 
discover the kind of man Iago is, 
and second, and more important, to 
find out how he came to be that 
way. I think we must see in Iago a 
man whose most abiding principle 
is the rejection of principle. He has 
repudiated every value which the 
normal man holds dear; he has, in 
fact, broken utterly from the Chris- 


tian, humanistic tradition. He has 
rejected virtue (L.iii. 309-473), love, 
and reputation (IL.iii. 262-72). 

To him, ideals are but a mask to 
conceal the sensuality, the brutality, 
and the greed for money, power, and 
sex, which he believes to constitute 
man’s true nature. His guiding star 
is himself, what he wants, not what 
he ought to want. I confess it is dif- 
ficult for me to see how some stu- 
dents of the play profess to find in 
the passages just alluded to an ex- 
pression of Christian doctrine, “a 
notorious commonplace of the 
Christian tradition,” as one critic 
puts it. One does not need a whole 
scholarly apparatus to see that lago’s 
substitution of his own will, un- 
aided by any other source, for the 
Christian concept of love and char- 
ity, founded on faith, is the very 
antithesis of Christian belief. Rode- 
rigo’s scandalized “It cannot be” is 
but a faint echo of what Shake- 
speare’s audience must have ex- 
claimed, for it was hearing not 
“plain and hoary orthodoxy” but 
out and out atheism and what it 
supposed was Machiavellianism, “I 
follow but myself ...I am not 
what I am.” 

Iago suffers from the same fault 
of character as does Falstaff, the 
repudiation of values, and holds in 
Othello the same ideological and 
dramatic position as does Falstaff in 
I and II Henry IV: the villain whose 
villainy is his ideas. Falstaff is reject- 
ed because he has never been accept- 
ed; and, though Henry is in every 
way Othello’s moral inferior, Henry 
does not fall because he is a model to 
be imitated; Shakespeare in the his- 
tories is using the epic device of af- 


firmation. It is Othello who falls 
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precisely because tragedy achieves its 
effect through our identification 
with the suffering of the protago- 
nist and our belief that it is he who 
is punished for the presumption 
which is potentially ours. Yet from 
his own point of view, Iago sees all 
too clearly. If we assume the cor- 
rectness of his attitude and look at 
the world as he sees it, we shall dis- 
cover that within his terms he is 
right; money does talk, each man is 
indeed out for himself, the devil does 
take the hindmost, dog does eat dog, 
who can be bothered to be his 
brother’s keeper, and the first shall 
be last when it no longer matters. 
As for love, honor, and reputation, 
they are but words, and who can live 
on words? Therefore, put money in 
thy purse. Who is to say Iago is 
wrong? The triumph of Iago’s view 
of human nature is his mordant 
analysis of the relationship between 
Desdemona and Othello: 


Lay thy finger thus, and let thy soul be 
instructed. Mark me with what violence 
she first loved the Moor, but for bragging, 
and telling her fantastical lies; and will she 
love him still for prating? Let not thy 
discreet heart think it. Her eye must be 
fed; and what delight shall she have to look 
on the devil? When the blood is made dull 
with the act of sport, there should be, again 
to inflame it and give satiety a fresh ap- 
petite, loveliness in favour, sympathy in 
years, manners, and beauties; all which the 
Moor is defective in. Now for want of these 
requir’d conveniences, her delicate tender- 
ness will find itself abus’d, begin to heave 
the gorge, disrelish and abhor the Moor. 
(Ii. 223-36; Cf. Lili. 347-68) 


Seen as Iago sees it from his version 
of the nature of human nature, this 
picture is indeed true, and he is able 
to persuade Othello himself to be- 


lieve it (IILiii. 199-211; 227-33). If 
consistency of point of view is a 
merit and sustained effort of intel- 
lect alone a virtue, then Iago is right 
—yet he falls. 

He falls because of this very con- 
sistency of point of view which 
must, of necessity, exclude the one 
factor which alone renders such an 
attitude untenable, namely, the re- 
sources for good which are inherent 
in human nature. Iago is defeated by 
the one force which he is incapable 
of understanding, the power of prin- 
ciple. What he fails to see is that 
Othello’s love for Desdemona is a 
symbol of Othello’s faith in the 
goodness and justice of the world. 
What Othello seeks, therefore, when 
that faith is called into question, is 
not revenge, which is Iago’s goal, 
but the cleansing of evil and the re- 
affirmation of goodness and justice. 
This element is the one factor Iago 
does not believe in, and, therefore, 
cannot allow for, and it is this single 
force, whose very existence he de- 
nies, which thwarts him in the end. 

But how does Iago come to be this 
way, not merely the negation of the 
good, but the embodiment of evil, 
its most persuasive advocate? There 
are other Elizabethan villains who 
embrace evil, but they do so for hu- 
manly comprehensible aims; or, if 
they are evil, they are merely bad; 
but Iago is almost alone in believ- 
ing in and living by the perversion 
of good. Now, I should like to sug- 
gest that in Iago we have a man who, 
like Othello, once believed in prin- 
ciple, but, because of a similarly 
shattering experience, has complete- 
ly reversed himself. The clue to this 
conversion in reverse is to be found, 
I think, in the following passage: 
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Emilia to lago. 

O, fie upon them! Some such squire he was 

That turn’d your wit the seamy side without 

And made you to suspect me with the Moor. 
(IV.ii. 145-47) 


Thus the secret of Iago lies in his 
past: we must see him first as a man 
of faith in the conventional values, 
but this faith is comprehended in- 
tellectually, which is Iago’s charac- 
teristic mode of apprehension: it 
lacks emotional conviction to sus- 
tain it. To such a man there now 
comes one who is as Iago is to be- 
come, to shatter his faith by under- 
mining through jealousy that in 
which he believes. That such an ex- 
perience has occurred to Emilia and 
Iago is all too clear from their al- 
most too vivid descriptions of the 
effects of jealousy (IILii. 165-76; 
iv. 159-62). Of all the characters in 
the play, Emilia and Iago are the 
only two to speak of jealousy, and 
that from previous and first-hand 
experience. In revulsion, Iago now 
turns the same strength of intellect 
by which he has previously support- 
ed his faith against it. What he has 
once believed in, he not merely de- 
nies but reverses. From this springs 
his materialistic and individualistic 
philosophy; from this, his vulgarity 
of language, especially when he 
speaks of sexual matters; from this, 
his hatred of the good in Othello, 
which he continuously makes appear 
ridiculous and stupid. 

A number of objections will im- 
mediately come to mind. The first is 
that this interpretation gives Emilia 
more stature than the play seems 
to call for; to make Emilia a parallel 
symbol to Desdemona seems to be 
carrying things a bit too far. But 
Emilia is no ordinary servant; she is 


Desdemona’s friend and confidante; 
she is a woman of spirit and intelli- 
gence. This view is buttressed by the 
care with which Shakespeare builds 
up her character so that she can fit- 
tingly become the focal point on 
which the climax of the play re- 
volves. She reaches the full maturity 
of her character in her trenchant ob- 
servations on the double standard 
which reveal both her bitter personal 
experience and a deep understanding 
of the world in which she lives 
(IILiv. 103-06; IV.ii. 89-106). 

A second objection is that the 
crucial passage in question is a small 
peg on which to hang such a weighty 
generalization. I grant this, but it 
seems to me that this interpretation 
of the passage suddenly brings into 
their proper focus all those elements 
of Iago’s character which have hith- 
erto seemed obscure and shadowy. 
The passage demands an explanation, 
and all the evidence points in the 
direction I have taken here; that is, 
we have at last a motive of sufficient 
force to account for actions which 
have before seemed insufficiently 
motivated and, therefore, inexplic- 
able. Finally, it may be argued that 
I am going outside the limits of the 
play, that I am lamely creating a 
mythical rise of Iago which goes but 
poorly with Shakespeare’s magnifi- 
cent fall of Iago, that I am intrud- 
ing life upon art. True, but art does 
stem from life; it reworks the stuff 
of life into artistic form, and then 
raises it to a higher and more ethi- 
cally satisfying level, but it is never 
divorced from life. What the imagi- 
native mind of the artist electrify- 
ingly suggests, the dull mind of the 
scholar ploddingly fills in. 


Seen from this point of view, 
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then, Iago is another Othello, but 
with a fundamental difference. What 
is happening to Othello has hap- 
pened to Iago, but, in Othello’s case, 
we have a man who believes intui- 
tively and who responds to attack 
on his beliefs not by denying them, 
but by reaffirming them. The true 
nobility of Othello’s character is 
demonstrated by his unshakable 
faith in principle: 


It is the cause, it is the cause, my soul. 
Let me not name it to you, you chaste stars! 
It is the cause. 

(V.ii. 1-3; Cf. 293-95) 


I cannot, therefore, agree with a re- 
cent critic who, following Mr. Eliot’s 
argues that 
. . . Othello refuses to look square- 
ly at his crime.” This is precisely 
what Othello does do, only too late 
for him, but luckily not too late for 


charge of “Bovarysme,” 


us as spectators. For Othello is the 
complement to Iago. As Iago con- 
stantly denigrates the good in man, 
so Othello constantly “over-values 
it,” to use a phrase from the same 
critic. He does indeed consider hu- 
man nature superior to what it ac- 
tually is. But I fail to see why the 
tone of censure is here merited, for, 
consider for a moment Othello’s posi- 
tion vis-a-vis the world in which he 
finds himself. We know that he is a 
man of noble birth and of Christian 
faith. Yet, despite his distinction and 
his religion, which, had he been born 
a Venetian or a Florentine, would 
have gained him immediate social 
equality, he is accepted only because 
his abilities are needed by the State. 
He remains an outsider, and he re- 
mains acutely aware of this differ- 
ence. He is a simple man in a sophis- 


ticated society, a soldier in a civilian 
world, a man of action among super- 
subtle Venetians, a single man sud- 
denly married, an older man with a 
younger wife, a black man in a white 
man’s world. I do not mean to say 
that Othello is a play dealing with 
the race question, only that Othello’s 
black skin is the visual symbol of his 
difference, the outward sign of his 
inner disquietude. An alien in a 
strange world, Othello in turn cre- 
ates his own symbol: Desdemona for 
his faith. 

Nor, to return to a previous point, 
do I mean to say that, because his 
faith is held intuitively, Othello is 
lacking in intelligence. It is a point 
often made against him that only a 
stupid person would fail to see 
through Iago’s stratagems, but we 
have merely to recall how so much 
more easily, in a few lines, Iago fools 
others than he does Othello to see 
how false this charge is. In the first 
example, Iago swiftly blackens 
Cassio’s character to Montano (IL.iii. 
126-40); and in the second, he as 
quickly and easily betrays Othello to 
Lodovico (IV.i. 275-93). “The man 
comands like a full soldier” is said of 
Othello in an age which admired and 
respected the soldier. Yet it is true 
that he apprehends emotionally just 
as Iago apprehends intellectually, 
that, precisely to the degree that 
Iago undervalues principle, Othello 
overvalues it: 


Bra. Look to her, Moor, if thou hast 


eyes to see. 
She has deceiv’d her father, and 
may thee. 
(Exeunt Duke, Senators, Of- 
ficers, etc.) 
Oth. My life upon her faith! 
(Liii. 293-95) 
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And again: 


Oth. Excellent wretch! Perdition catch 


my soul 
But I do love thee. And when I 
love thee not, 
Chaos is come again. 
(IIL.iii. 90-92) 


Such a man cannot live in doubt; it 
is all or nothing with him: 


Now, by heaven, 
My blood begins my safer guides to rule, 
And passion, having my best judgment col- 
lied, 
Assays to lead the way. 
(ILiii. 204-07; Cf. IL iii. 176-92) 


We now see, I think, that the flaw 
in Othello’s character matches that 
in Iago. Each is an incomplete man; 
unite the intellect of the one with 
the passion of the other and we get 
pretty close to Shakespeare’s view of 
man as he ought to be: neither devil 
nor God, but human and humane. 
But, because Othello does believe, if, 
however, too passionately, Shake- 
speare permits him to see what man 
can make of man if he but wills it, 
and from this realization springs the 
pathos of his dying speech. The de- 
vice of the dying report is utilized 
by Shakespeare on another occasion: 
to bring the audience a deeply-felt 
awareness of what Hamlet could 
have been, had not the need for 
cleansing the world of evil corrupted 
him with evil, too. I am afraid that 
Mr. Eliot’s comment on Othello’s 
final speech, V.ii. 338-56, in his es- 
say, “Shakespeare and the Stoicism 
of Seneca,” to the effect that Othello 
is “cheering himself up” fails by a 
very long way to penetrate to the 
heart of Shakespearean tragedy. But, 
because Iago denies belief, for him 


there is only silence, the ultimate ice 
of the Inferno: ““This was not life, 
and yet it was not death.” 

The play ends, as do all of Shake- 
speare’s tragedies, on a note of re- 
conciliation, balance, and cleansing. 
Only through the destruction of one 
who is like us except that he has the 
audacity to question the rightness 
of the way of God (a temerity which 
is potentially in all of us) and is, 
therefore, punished for it (so vi- 
cariously are we, too), can we be 
taught the truth which tragedy con- 
veys: the ultimate justness of the 
way of God. What has before seemed 
inscrutable and arbitrary is now or- 
dered and clear: at the moment of 
his most anguished despair, Othello 
sees the truth, as does Hamlet: ““The 
readiness is all,” Edgar: “Ripeness is 
all,” (and the phrase means more 
than Mr. Cunningham is willing to 
admit), Adam: “To obey is best,” 
and the chorus in Samson: “All is 
best.” And we, as spectators, are 
lifted to a level of awareness higher 
than we had when we entered the 
theater: we see as we had not seen 
before that the way of God is the 
way of man. It is the rash outsider, 
Othello, who by his actions disturbs 
the delicate balance of an ordered 
society, with what effect we know 
only too well. Yet Shakespeare is 
compelled in the end to punish him 
for his presumption, and he is pun- 
ished with the reluctance and sor- 
row and pity from which derive 
the pathos of his fall, for, after all, 
he did what he thought best, as did 
Oedipus, yet punished he is that we 
may see that there prevails a law 
higher than the individual. Brabantio 
in his anguish spoke perhaps better 
than he knew when he said: 
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Mine’s not an idle cause: the duke himself, 

Or any of my brothers of the state, 

Cannot but feel this wrong as ’twere their 
own; 

For if such actions may have passage free, 

Bond slaves and pagans shall our states- 
men be. (Lii. 95-99) 


We must come to the conclusion 
that Shakespearean tragedy, like 
Athenian tragedy, is in its effect con- 
servative. Both Athenian and Shake- 
spearean tragedy appear in ages 
similarly wracked by conflicting 
ideas and conflicting social forces. 
The old ways of thinking, believing, 
and doing are challenged by scepti- 
cism and doubt. Caught in he strug- 
gle of ideas, the artist feels compelled 
to choose sides, either to defend the 
traditional way, or to advocate the 
new, or to pretend to be above the 
issue altogether. But this is the way 
of the lesser artist. Shakespeare, like 
Sophocles, rises above partisanship: 
he reconciles the old and the new in 


a fresh synthesis, which at one and 
the same time rejects what is dead 
in the old and the extreme in the 
new, and brings together what is best 
in each: tradition from the one, 
vigor from the other. Just as Athe- 
nian tragedy took over the crude 
concept of the unpredictable and 
arbitrary divinity and refined it into 
the idea of a rational order of law, 
preserving from the old the idea of 
retribution for evil done and adding 
to it from the new the concept of 
rational justice to create a higher and 
superior level of ethical tragedy, so 
Shakespeare takes from the wreck- 
age of mediaeval ideas the concept of 
stratification, and adds to it the idea 
of humane individualism to achieve 
a reconciliation which is superior to 
both when taken by themselves. The 
great artist is neither a conservative 
nor a revolutionary; he is both, 
simultaneously; he is the partisan of 
man. 


Winter Landscape 


SAMUEL YELLEN 


Here is no vast fantastic glacier 
Flowing and yet iron-hard, 
Condensing plural forms by pressure 
To single vacancy unmarred. 


Here lies a small heart in whose brittle 
Chambers red converts to blue: 

Not weight of snow, but a subtle 
Hammer stamps out blocks of dew. 


And now behold within the shrinking 
Arteries the ice, how bright! 

And hear the sharp-cornered crystals clanking 
As they cataract into night. 


Miss Biddlestone and Her Hen 


GEOFFREY JOHNSON 


Bosomy hen with the spindle leg, 

We know, we know: you have laid an egg —— 
Oh me! oh my! my egg and I 

You cannot see for Me and Mine 

How gold your grass with celandine, 

Or that resplendent Egg, the sky. 


But it is wonderful to lay 

One’s individual egg, you say 

Oh me! oh my! my egg and I 

A myriad hens achieved your feat 
Before a Pharaoh garnered wheat, 


And will achieve, till wheat is rye. 


And could I not repeat myself 

If so I will in brat or elf? 

My egg and I, oh me! oh my! 

But have we cause to squawk and dote 
On miracles that come by rote 

In procreation, you and I? 


Now what if you or I could hatch 

A heaven like that beyond our patch 
Oh me! oh my! my Art and I 

Or leaping over instinct’s line 

Could just invent a celandine, 

Then might we cackle. Aye, Aye, Aye. 


Mississipp1 Bear Hunt 


VirGINIA Scott MINER 


The bear is the sound at night— 
The following feet in the wood, 
The throb of the hill-hid drum. 


The bear is the thing half seen— 

The face glimpsed at the window, 

The shadow detached from the tree trunk, 
The presence of that in themselves 

Dark, soft, violent. 


Suckled by bears, they hunt 

As wolf-suckled Rome hunted wolves— 
Hunting their hate of themselves, 

That deep-hid part of themselves, 

Dark, soft, violent. 


Just so the magnolia bud, 
White as a waxen corpse, 
Dies black as a fallen bear. 


Flamingos, Swans and Cranes 


Harowtp Witt 


I swore at swans, what right had whiteness there, 
suave freakish birds aglide less true than planes 
buzzing the grey city over a mud-edged bay— 
but swans, necks arched in waterlily air 

swam nevertheless, flamingos and cranes 

stood on one leg whatever I could say. 

Whether I stayed or swore and went away 

swans paddled and preened, flamingos and cranes 
stood on their stick legs, were pink or white. 

And if I went back through lewd alleyways 
where hags clucked thin tongues and sickly babies cried 
and there would sound loud arguments all night 
it hardly mattered. Flamingos, swans and cranes 
stayed white—or swam—whether I lived or died. 


The Goat 


LEON SURMELIAN 


NE of the pleasant experi- 
()ers« in California is driving 
along Ventura Boulevard in 
San Fernando Valley and I thought 
again how lucky I was to be in 
America and to enjoy this drive. The 
Valley always gave me this feeling, 
where the sun was brighter, the air 
full of country smells and the hills 
golden in August. There were the 
precise geometric patterns of wal- 
nut groves with the cool shady twi- 
light darkness beneath the vast cano- 
pies of their branches, the trunks 
looking eerie as we drove past them 
and images of Trebizond hidden in 
that woody underworld. There were 
miles of orange groves. And in road- 
side shacks you could buy the fruits 
and produce of this land sold by men 
and women with sunburnt faces. 
My Greek-American friend Phil 
Aronis and his sister Maria were 
happy too, and the three of us were 
going to a ranch in the desert coun- 
try just on the other side of the Val- 
ley to shoot rabbits. We had an- 
other reason for making this trip: 
Phil had bought a goat and we were 
going to butcher it and barbecue 
some of it on the ranch for our pic- 
nic supper. We sang on our way and 
we two men tried to flirt with every 
attractive woman driver we saw, 
sometimes following them or racing 
with them, smiling and waving, 
which disgusted Maria. But we were 
feeling good and on Sunday after- 
noons there were gorgeous girls driv- 
ing on Ventura Boulevard, some of 
them coming back from the beaches 


or on their way to Santa Monica or 
Malibu. 

When we hit the desert road we 
two men took off our shirts. The 
pure hot air was wonderful. We 
were glad to get away from city 
streets reeking gasoline and full of 
fumes. Phil had made a down pay- 
ment on a few acres of land next to 
the ranch owned by a friend of his, 
and we talked about going into the 
chicken business and growing beans 
and garlic. This California soil was 
gold if you had water. Phil was a 
Greek poet who wanted to be an 
American writer and was Holly- 
wood correspondent of a leading 
daily in Athens. He was handsome 
enough to be a movie star. His sis- 
ter, a lovely girl, kept house for him. 
She was engaged to an American 
schoolteacher in Las Vegas. Having 
spent my childhood among Greeks 
I was still half-Greek in spirit and 
I liked being with Greeks. I went to 
the Greek church and to Greek 
parties with Phil. 

The ranch was about fifty miles 
from Los Angeles, just off the road. 
Dogs barked and turkeys cackled as 
we drove into the dusty yard. The 
rancher and his wife, both sunburnt, 
met us at the gate. They were from 
Kansas City, and taking it easy now 
in California. 

“You got the goat?” Phil asked 
with the impatience of a young boy. 

“You bet,” said Mr. Anderson, as 
we shook hands. 

Mrs. Anderson had some cold 
drinks ready for us, and as soon as 
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we refreshed ourselves we walked to 
the barn. 

The rancher brought a splendid 
goat out of the barn, white, with a 
Roman nose and prominent horns 
curved backward. 

“How old is he?” I asked. 

“Four months,” said Mr. Ander- 
son. 
“Too large for butchering,” I said 
to Phil. “A goat shouldn’t be more 
than six or seven weeks old, or its 
meat will have a goaty smell.” 

“I don’t think he’s too old,” said 
Mr. Anderson. “He’s just about 
right.” 

Phil had brought his camera along 
and took pictures of the goat as I 
led him by the rope tied to his neck. 

““B-baaaa!” the goat cried. 

“The goat belongs to our nation- 
ality,” I said to the rancher, patting 
the animal on the head and feeling 
the strength of his horns. 

He was more than that; he re- 
minded me of myself. There had al- 
ways been a close, unique kinship 
between me and the goat. My 
mother used to call me “hechi,” 
“goat,” because I behaved like one 
when I was a child—always restless, 
climbing hills like a goat. I even 
looked like a goat. Nature had en- 
dowed me with a bump on my fore- 
head, above my right eye, and the 
boys in school called me “Goat’s 
Horn”; it was my nickname. A few 
days before I came to America I 
wanted to improve my looks, for 
fear I'd be the butt of American 
jokes. American papers might write, 
ARMENIAN BOY WITH HORN 
COMES TO STUDY AGRICUL- 
TURE. A surgeon removed my 
bump without charging me any- 
thing for the operation. He said it 


would be his contribution to my 
college education in America. But he 
was drunk on the day he operated 
on me and didn’t do a good job, 
leaving a dent where my bump used 
to be. 

Mrs. Anderson showed me their 
new chicken house, where eight hun- 
dred hens were caged and converted 
into efficient egg-laying machines. 
The latest word in chicken houses, 
California style. 

“What’s that pigeon doing in a 
chicken house?” I said. 

She blushed. “‘He’s in love with 
our hens, I guess, cooes to them all 
day. Been here about three weeks.” 

Maria didn’t want to see the goat 
butchered and went into the house 
with Mrs. Anderson. I myself was 
getting uncomfortable as I looked 
at the goat. 

“How much did you pay for 
him?” I asked Phil in Greek. 

“Fifteen dollars. He got him for 
me from another man.” 

“Can he get his money back if he 
decides not to buy the goat?” I 
asked Mr. Anderson. 

“No sir.” 

I didn’t want Phil to lose the 
money, and I didn’t want to be too 
sentimental about a goat. 

“It’s too late now,” said Phil, 
looking sorry. 

“We might as well go ahead and 
butcher him,” I said. 

“Do you know how to skin a 
goat?” 

“T don’t know; maybe I can. It’s 
so many years I haven’t seen a goat 
or sheep butchered.” 

Phil took more pictures of the 
goat. We led the animal to a tree 
and the rancher measured the dis- 
tance from the ground to a hori- 
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zontal branch and tied a rope to it. 

“B-baaa!” the goat cried. 

“There’s something so human 
about goats,” I said. “The goat’s 
voice is very close to the human 
voice.” 

“You should hear them in a pack- 
ing plant,” said the rancher. “Ever 
been to the packing plants in Kan- 
sas City?” 

“Never went inside one of them.” 

“They scream like a bunch of hys- 
terical women.” 

“T don’t think this goat suspects 
anything,” said Phil. 

““B-baaaa!” the goat cried again. 

Mr. Anderson went to the house 
to get something, and I told Phil 
about a young goat I had owned 
when I was seven, and how I used 
to play with him on the lawn of 
our country house, put my cap on 
his head and wrestle with him. And 
I told him about the proud male 
goats that formed the vanguard of 
the flocks of sheep Kurdish shepherds 
drove to Trebizond from the high- 
lands of Armenia, to be shipped to 
Constantinople. I could still hear the 
sounds their big bells made, which 
were of a deeper tone than the tink- 
ling of little sheep bells. 

The rancher came back with a 
revolver. 

“You aren’t going to shoot him?” 
I said. 

“Te’s the quickest way.” 

Phil and I stepped back to watch 
the execution. The goat was still in- 
nocent, and bewildered, trying to 
figure out what we were up to. His 
nearness to death, with all that inno- 
cence, made him a terribly tragic 
animal, and for sheer livingness, for 
the sacredness and mystery of life, 
I had never seen an animal like him 


before. 

I tried to be calm, though. The 
rancher grabbed the goat’s head and 
moved it this way and that to get it 
into the proper position for his gun. 
I felt he was going to shoot me. 
Looking at the goat with the white 
beard and pink eyes I seemed to see 
an old hermit who had lived in a 
cave since the days of Christ and 
had come out in all innocence to 
gaze upon the beauty of the world. 
—to be seized by us and condemned 
to death. 

We are going to kill this gentle 
old hermit, I thought. It had always 
seemed to me that the goat knew a 
great secret about man which man 
himself did not know, unless he were 
a saint or hermit, that the goat had 
a mysterious wisdom beyond man’s 
comprehension. I wanted to tell Phil 
this was a crime against God and 
Pan. I wanted to say we’ve got to 
stop it before it’s too late, but I said 
nothing and tried to look tough. 

Mr. Anderson held the gun against 
the goat’s head, the goat who was 
myself and the hermit and all men, 
all living beings, and the animal 
seemed hypnotized by the metal and 
did not move—or maybe he was 
waiting to see what would happen 
to him in that playful way of goats. 
The rancher wasn’t rough with him, 
he was almost tender, though deter- 
mined, his red face showing no emo- 
tion. It wasn’t a pleasant task but it 
had to be done, fifteen dollars had 
been paid for the goat. Christ was 
sold for thirty-two pieces of silver, 
I thought. 

The gun was now exactly where 
the man wanted it, against the tem- 
ple or some other soft area in the 
skull. The goat was waiting, Phil 
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and I were waiting. The rancher 
pulled the trigger and at the sound 
of the gun the goat looked awfully 
surprised and jumped to his full 
height, standing on his hind legs. He 
was as tall as the rancher. Had the 
bullet missed its aim? I hoped for 
a miracle. I hoped this goat was 
bullet proof, indestructible. Per- 
haps it wasn’t too late even now 
to save him. But I made no move, 
said nothing. 

Mr. Anderson struggled with the 
erect figure of the goat, and it 
seemed to me the saintly hermit with 
the white hair was trying to embrace 
his executioner, like the martyrs of 
old. I couldn’t tell who was trying 
to hold whom. Not a sound came 
from the goat, and none of us spoke. 
The sun had set, and this drama took 
place in the desert dusk. 

The rancher bent him over and 
got his gun in the right position and 
fired again. The goat dropped with 
a thud and after a few spasmodic 
motions was dead, lay still on the 
ground. We lifted him up, inserted 
his hind legs in the loops the rancher 
had made, and the tall man-like goat 
hung from the tree head down. The 
rancher slashed his throat with a 
short sharp knife and kicked a 
bucket under the half-severed head. 
It was getting dark now and Phil got 
into his car and drove it close to the 
hanging figure of the goat. We 
skinned the carcass in the light of 
the headlights. 


The carcass weighed seventy 


pounds. We placed it in a cardboard 
box and put it in the back of the 
car, and we threw the head, the 
pelt and the rest of it into another 
box. 

“No barbecue for me,” I said. 
“The only thing to do is to be a 
vegetarian.” 

“We are cannibals,” said Phil. 

“We better forget the rabbits. I 
can’t shoot one, after this.” 

“T couldn’t either,” said Phil. 

“Don’t shoot them any more. No 
more hunting. This affected me. I 
didn’t think it would, but it did. I 
could take it as a child; it used to 
fascinate me watching a butcher 
skin a sheep or goat, but I can’t now. 
We should have let Anderson keep 
the goat.” 

“He would have sold it to some- 
body else. This goat was born to be 
butchered and eaten by man. Look 
at those stupid turkeys. They don’t 
know they will have their heads 
chopped off before Thanksgiving 
and Christmas.” 

“The goat is an intelligent ani- 
mal,” I said. 

“It’s the struggle for existence,” 
said Phil. “The chicken eats the 
worm and we eat the chicken.” 

“A thing like this makes you 
think about life, death, and the trag- 
edy of all living beings and especial- 
ly the tragedy of man.” 

“Tragedy is derived from the 
word goat, tragos,” said Phil. 

“The Greeks had the right word 


for it!” 


Innocence and Evil in James’ 


The Turn of the Screw 


CHARLES G. HOFFMANN 


AMES usually treats evil as a 
social aspect of moral human 
conduct. Thus, infidelity (Por- 
trait of a Lady, The Golden 
Bowl), betrayal of a trust (Wings 
of the Dove), lack of taste (The 
Spoils of Poynton) are the social 
evils which James is largely con- 
cerned with. Pitted against these 
evils is the principle of right con- 
duct—doing the unselfish, right 


thing whether it means renouncing 
immediate happiness or being above 
selfish revenge. However, in The 
Turn of the Screw the problem of 
innocence and evil is the central con- 
flict and theme of the story rather 


than an aspect of social conduct. 
The theme of innocence-and-evil 
recurs again and again in James’s 
fiction from the early nouvelle, 
Daisy Miller, to the late fragment, 
The Ivory Tower. In James inno- 
cence is hardly ever a virtue in it- 
self. Though innocence is usually 
linked with moral good by James, 
the innocent are also usually ignor- 
ant of evil and thus are prey to those 
who would betray them; thus, the 
innocent, like Isabel Archer and 
Milly Theale, are easily betrayed by 
those who take advantage of their 
innocence, and the innocent like 
Daisy Miller betray themselves be- 
cause they are incautious in their in- 
nocence when placed in an evil en- 
vironment. Sometimes innocence is 
largely a matter of not being ini- 
tiated into a particular society or 


environment rather than of good 
versus evil; thus Maisie and Nanda 
are initiated into an adult world, but 
in so doing lose their innocence be- 
cause the process of initiation is also 
the process of growing up (the loss 
of the innocence of youth). How- 
ever, in The Turn of the Screw in- 
nocence and evil coexist as evil-in- 
good. 

It is significant that James chose 
children as the central actors in this 
drama of moral evil. From the cyni- 
cal pessimism of Morgan in “The 
Pupil” to the growing adult aware- 
ness of Maisie and Nanda, James in 
this middle period of his writing had 
experimented with the problem of 
youthful innocence in relation to an 
adult world and with the problem of 
point of view in revealing the gulf 
between a child’s world and an 
adult’s world. The Awkward Age 
treats of a young girl who is at that 
awkward age when she is not quite 
old enough to be initiated into the 
complexities of an adult social circle 
and yet too old to be ignored as a 
mere child by the adults. The novel 
is a tour de force in dramatic tech- 
nique, consisting almost entirely of 
dramatic dialogue without the usual 
Jamesian “signposts” of narrative 
technique by which the reader is 
guided toward a central point of 
view (the central observer, the con- 
fidant, irony) and even without 
much of conventional expository 
and descriptive narration. The gulf 
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between the innocence of youth and 
the adult code of social conduct is 
revealed from ten different points of 
view (ten “lamps” or illuminators 
for the occasion, as James himself 
explains the technique in his pref- 
ace) rather than from one central 
point of view. 

The technique of point of view 
in What Maisie Knew is the obverse 
of that in The Turn of the Screw: 
to portray an adult world through 
the eyes of a child. From the point 
of view of Maisie, a sensitive and 
acute child, we share her innocent 
wonder at the complicated rules of 
behavior that govern the lives of 
adults who love and hate in a con- 
text that Maisie at first cannot un- 
derstand but gradually comes to 
know, a development from inno- 
cence to knowledge, from youth to 
maturity. But it is in the earlier short 
story, “The Pupil” (1891), that we 
find a situation similar to The Turn 
of the Screw. What we find in the 
beginning is the “innocent eye” of 
the narrator (Pemberton, the tutor) 
from whose point of view we see the 
world of evil (the Moreens); the 
pupil (Morgan) reveals the evil 
quite early in the story, but the 
cynicism of the youth is at first dis- 
credited by the manipulations of the 
Moreens and by the disbelief of the 
narrator who only gradually dis- 
covers the evil of the Moreens. No 
ghosts appear; the evil is human in 
orm. 

In The Turn of the Screw the 
choice of children as the central 
characters intensifies the vision of 
evil James sought to achieve be- 
cause of the discrepancy between the 
traditional Christian myth of the in- 
nocence of children (to say nothing 


of modern sentimental values at- 
tached to childhood) and their cor- 
ruption as gradually revealed in the 
novel. The very language used in de- 
scribing Miles and Flora sanctifies 
them: they are incredibly beautiful 
and most lovable and good; they are 
both extraordinarily charming and 
perfect; they are, in fact, angels. 
Their beauty and their goodness 
make their corruption all the more 
intense and horrible. 

This vision of evil is gradually re- 
vealed to us in all its intensity and 
horror entirely from the point of 
view of the governess who is the 
narrator throughout. The establish- 
ment of the point of view is there- 
fore all-important to an _ under- 
standing of what that vision of evil 
is. The purpose of the introductory 
“frame” to the novel itself, besides 
providing the “occasion” for the 
story and revealing the existence of 
the manuscript which is the record 
of the events narrated, is to estab- 
lish that point of view. It is a con- 
ventional device (though James 
strips it of any Gothic implications) , 
and ordinarily one would quickly 
pass on from it to the narrative pro- 
per without a thought to possible 
ambiguities. However, more than 
any other work by James, The Tur 
of the Screw has been the center of 
a critical controversy, and the cen- 
tral issue of that controversy is the 
point of view. Again, ordinarily one 
would quickly pass on from the con- 
troversy to the story itself, but the 
problem of the point of view is cen- 
tral to an interpretation and under- 
standing of the vision of evil re- 
vealed in the story. 

Edmund Wilson, in an essay in the 
Hound and Horn (1934), accepts 
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the theory first suggested by Miss 
Edna Kenton that the governess is 
sexually repressed and that the ghosts 
are not real but only hallucinations 
of the governess. This Freudian in- 
terpretation has been denied by other 
critics, especially by Professor Heil- 
man.’ The basis for the Freudian in- 
terpretation is the information in 
the introductory frame that the gov- 
erness fell in love with her employer, 
the uncle and guardian of the chil- 
dren. But nowhere is her love de- 
scribed as or suggested to be abnor- 
mal. On the contrary, being the 
youngest daughter of a poor coun- 
try parson, she would naturally be 
impressed by and infatuated with 
the handsome, wealthy gentleman, 
her employer: 


. such a figure as had never risen, save 
in a dream or an old novel, before a flut- 
tered, anxious girl out of a Hampshire 
vicarage . . . He was handsome and bold 
and pleasant, off-hand and gay and kind. 
He struck her, inevitably, as gallant and 
splendid, but what took her most of all and 
gave her the courage she afterwards showed 
was that he put the whole thing to her as a 
kind of favour, an obligation he would 
gratefully incur.” 


A Jane Austen character of roman- 
tic sensibility she might be; a Freu- 
dian personality of repressed sexu- 
ality she could hardly be. 

Further, she is described by Doug- 
las, the owner of her manuscript, 
as “a most charming person... 
the most agreeable woman I’ve ever 
known in her position; she would 

1Cf. Edmund Wilson, “The Ambiguity of Henry 
James,” in F. W. Dupee, The Question of Henry 
James (New York, 1945). Wilson revised the original 
article for Dupee’s book. Cf. also Robert B. Heilman, 
“The Turn of the Screw’ as Poem,” University of 
Kansas City Review, XIV (Summer, 1948). 

2Henry James, “The Turn of the Screw” in The 


Novels and Tales of Henry James, X11 (New York, 
1908), 153. 


have been worthy of any what- 
ever.’ Douglas had been in love 
with her some time after the events 
related (she was his sister’s gover- 
ness) ; but though she liked him, she 
was ten years older than he, it is 
emphasized. 


II 


The narrative proper (exclusive 
of the frame) begins quietly and ob- 
jectively. The beginning is realistic; 
descriptive details and impressions 
are presented in a realistic tone. No 
detail is wasted, no impression is 
without significance, if not for itself 
then in terms of later developments. 
What the first pages achieve is the 
impression for the reader that the 
governess as narrator is normal in her 
attitudes and impressions. The pic- 
ture we see of her is that of a ner- 
vous excitable young woman alter- 
nating between confidence and 
doubt about her new position. This 
reaction is normal in one who (we 
know from the introduction) being 
of poor parents would be over- 
whelmed by the splendor of a gen- 
tleman’s estate. The quickness and 
intensity of her perceptions and im- 
pressions have, beyond the measure 
of her nervousness and excitability, 
the quality of sensitivity character- 
istic of the fine intelligences James 
often used as central observers. 

In the beginning the atmosphere 
is normal, devoid of sinister sugges- 
tion. The governess seems even some- 
what disappointed: 


. . . Thad the view of a castle of romance 
inhabited by a rosy sprite, such a place as 
would somehow, for diversion of the young 
idea, take all colour out of story-books and 
fairy-tales. Wasn’t it just a story-book over 
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which I had fallen a-doze and a-dream? No; 


it was a big, ugly, antique, but convenient 
house . . .4 


And even the uneasiness which she 
sometimes feels is to be attributed to 
her nervousness about the new posi- 
tion, and not to any premonition of 
evil. 

This appearance of normality 
provides a deliberate contrast to the 
intense atmosphere of evil that is 
gradually built up. The first sug- 
gestion of anything “wrong” occurs 
in the second chapter when it is 
learned that Miles has been dis- 
missed from school. This in itself is 
by no means sinister (and were it a 
different kind of novel, it might be 
called normal), but the tone of the 
letter from the headmaster raises 
doubts as yet unfocused. No par- 
ticular reason is given for the dis- 
missal, other than “he’s an injury to 
the others,” suggesting that some- 
thing unmentionable or abnormal on 
Miles’ part might be the real reason 
for his dismissal. However, this is 
only the barest suggestion that there 
might be something wrong with 
Miles: after all, the headmaster is 
described as “tan awful bore,” sug- 
gesting he does not understand sen- 
sitive children like Miles, or, for that 
matter, it could be taken merely as 
James’s reluctance to be specific 
about some details (as for example, 
Milly’s fatal “disease” in The Wings 
of the Dove). The matter is dis- 
missed by Mrs. Grose, the house- 
keeper, and the governess as being 
a natural and even healthy form of 
“naughtiness” in a boy. 

The same ambiguity exists sur- 
rounding the circumstances of the 


4Ibid., p. 163. 
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governess’s predecessor who like the 
present governess was young. She 
left the house at the end of the year 
for a holiday, “‘ ‘but our young lady 
never came back, and at the very 
moment I was expecting her I heard 
from the master that she was 
dead.’”* And again no reason is 
given. There is no direct suggestion 
of evil in her death—“ ‘she was not 
taken ill, so far as appeared, in this 
house’””—and yet the unexplained 
reason for her death creates doubt 
and foreshadows the atmosphere of 
evil and corruption; it hints at mys- 
tery without any definite basis for 
it, but which is all too well borne 
out by later developments. 

It is in chapter three that we are 
suddenly and directly thrust into the 
presence of evil. “It may be, of 
course, above all, that what suddenly 
broke into this gives the previous 
time a charm of stillness—that hush 
in which something gathers or 
crouches. The change was actually 
like the spring of a beast.’ The first 
appearance of Quint’s ghost is seen 
by the governess. It happens, not in 
the middle of a thunder storm at 
midnight, but at the end of the aft 
ernoon in the twilight. The appari- 
tion presented no overt act of evil, 
no threat of violence, no sense of 
horror. The governess’s reaction was 
one of shock and surprise, doubting 
her own vision at first and yet know- 
ing the apparition was not of her 
own imagination. 

As revealed in the fourth chapter, 
the governess is not certain that it 
was a ghost, but that it might be 
“an insane, an unmentionable rela- 
tive kept in unsuspected confine- 
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ment,” or even that the servants 


might be playing a trick on her. But 
with the second appearance of the 
ghost any such simple explanation 
seems doubtful. The apparition does 
not speak, but intuitively the gov- 
erness understands something of his 
purpose from watching him: “on 
the spot there came to me the added 
shock of a certitude that it was not 
for me he had come there. He had 
come for someone else.”* Though 
this knowledge gives her a moment 
of courage, its effect is to intensify 
the growing atmosphere of evil. 

The role of Mrs. Grose, though 
minor, is an important one. The 
charming housekeeper is portrayed 
in these early chapters as a sane, 
common - sensical, down - to - earth 
sort of person; she is not, however, 
a superstitious person as one might 
associate with fictional characters of 
her type. She presents a realistic 
point of view that remains in con- 
tact with the everyday world in 
contrast to the intense awarenesses 
of the governess, who becomes more 
and more entangled in the world of 
evil. Because of her realistic view- 
point, her belief in the existence of 
the ghosts is important corroborative 
evidence for both the governess and 
the reader. Though she never sees 
the apparitions, she comes to believe 
in them. 

Thus, in chapter four, James 
twists the situation around so that 
the governess, standing exactly 
where the ghost had stood a moment 
before looking into the room, is seen 
by Mrs. Grose in precisely the same 
way the governess had seen the ghost. 
And Mrs. Grose reacts as if she had 
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seen a ghost: 


. she pulled up short as I had done; | 
gave her something of the shock I had re- 
ceived. She turned white, and this made me 
ask myself if I had blanched as much. She 
stared, in short, and retreated on just my 
lines, and I knew she had then passed out 
and come round to me and that I should 
presently meet her. I remained where I was, 
and while I waited I thought of more things 
than one. I wondered why she should be 
scared.® 


And the reader wonders too. 

The identity of the apparition is 
soon revealed (chapter five). From 
the governess’s description, Mrs. 
Grose identifies him as Peter Quint, 
the master’s valet, who is dead. By 
implication this information, though 
negative evidence, corroborates the 
governess’s belief in the real exis- 
tence of the apparition, for it is sig- 
nificant that Mrs. Grose does not at 
all question the validity of what the 
governess saw, knowing as she did 
that Quint is dead and what the gov- 
erness saw must therefore be a ghost. 
Unless we are to believe that the 
governess as narrator is a false cen- 
ter of revelation and that whatever 
she reports is suspect (even to im- 
agining this conversation with Mrs. 
Grose), we can safely assume that 
James’s intention is to present sup- 
porting evidence without giving the 
whole thing away. 

James’s notebooks contain specific 
references to ghosts and to the chil- 
dren’s corruption: 


. the story of the young children (in- 
definite number and age) left to the care of 
servants in an old-country-house, through 
the death, presumably of parents. The ser- 
vants, wicked and depraved, corrupt and 
deprave the children; the children are bad, 


8Ibid., p. 185-186. 
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full of evil, to a sinister degree. The ser- 
vants die . . . and their apparitions, fig- 
ures, return to haunt the house and the 
children, to whom they seem to beckon, 
whom they invite and solicit, from across 
dangerous places, the deep ditch of a sunk 
fence, etc.—so that the children may de- 
stroy themselves, lose themselves, by re- 
sponding, by getting into their power. So 
long as the children are kept from them, 
they are not lost; but they try and try, 
these evil presences, to get hold of them.'® 


It is clear from this passage (the 
only passage in the notebooks con- 
cerned with The Turn of the Screw) 
that there is no ambiguity involved: 
the ghosts are real, and the children 
are corrupt and evil. The above pas- 
sage, however, cannot be taken as 
the author’s interpretation of the 
completed novel; since it was writ- 
ten before the novel was begun, we 
can conclude only that James started 
with that interpretation in mind. 

The preface to The Turn of the 
Screw gives us a definite clue as to 
whether the ghosts were real or not: 
“Recorded and attested ‘ghosts’ are 
in other words as little expressive, as 
little dramatic, above all as little 
continuous and conscious and re- 
sponsive, as is consistent with their 
taking the trouble . . . to appear 
at all.””’ That is to say, 


good ghosts, speaking by book, make poor 
subjects, and it was clear that from the first 
my hovering prowling blighting presences, 
my pair of abnormal agents, would have to 
depart altogether from the rules. They 
would be agents in fact; there would be laid 
on them the dire duty of causing the situa- 
tion to reek with the air of Evil . . . The 
essence of the matter was the villainy of 
motive in the evoked predatory creatures; 


10Henry James, The Notebooks of Henry James, 
ed. by F. O. Matthiessen and Kenneth Murdock (New 
York, 1947), p. 178. 

11James, “The Turn of the Screw,” preface, p. xx. 
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so that the result would be ignoble—by 
which I mean would be trivial—were this 
element of evil but feebly or inanely sug- 
gested.” 


In other words, Peter Quint and 
Miss Jessel are not “stage” ghosts 
who clank chains and whirl across 
the stage in white sheets in order to 
frighten a character and thrill an 
audience. They are agents who cre- 
ate an atmosphere of evil. It is their 
evil effect, not their appearance, 
that is important. It is worthy of 
note to remember that at the time 
of conception of The Turn of = 
Screw, James was using a similar 
technique in writing Th Spoils of 
Poynton. The central light was 
placed not on The Things them- 
selves, but on their effect on the lives 
of the characters. By concentrating 
on the effect of the beauty of the 
possessions on the characters, he 
avoided the pitfall of weak or mis- 
placed specification and yet achieved 
the desired effect. Similarly, in The 
Turn of the Screw, James created 
an intense atmosphere of evil and 
corruption by concentrating on the 
effect the ghosts had on the charac- 
ters, an effect felt by the reader 
through the sensibilities of the nar- 
rator. As James tells us in his pref- 
ace, his problem was to 


make the reader’s general vision of evil 
intense enough . . . and his own experience, 
his own imagination, his own sympathy 
(with the children) and horror (of their 
false friends) will supply him quite suffi- 
ciently with all the particulars. Make him 
think the evil, make him think it for him- 
self, and you are released from weak speci- 
fications."* 


And this James achieves with re- 


12] bid. 
18] bid., p. xxi. 
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markable success. 


Ill 


In the early chapters, the chil- 
dren have remained mostly in the 
background; but with the realiza- 
tion by the governess that the ghosts 
of Peter Quint and Miss Jessel have 
come for the children, Flora and 
Miles become the focus of atten- 
tion. They are the key to the prob- 
lem of evil in the novel. To what 
extent they have been corrupted or 
not, to what extent they are corrupt 
in themselves or innocent is the crux 
of the problem. The clue to their 
innocence or evilness is to be found 
in the imagistic language James 
uses.** 

The beauty and light of inno- 
cence are allegorically contrasted 
with the ugliness and darkness of 


evil in recurrent images. In the 
Christian allegorical tradition two- 
valued contrasts between good and 
evil are represented by the contrast 
between the beauty of perfection 
(sinlessness) and the ugliness of im- 


perfection (sinfulness), and _ the 
contrast between light (God as the 
creator of light) and darkness (the 
devil as the prince of darkness). 
Through the years these allegorical 
contrasts have lost their direct re- 
ligious denotations but retained their 
good versus evil connotations. Thus, 
James in The Spoils of Poynton, 
written shortly before The Turn of 
the Screw, could identify beauty 
with the good life lived with a sense 
of taste, and identify ugliness with 
a lack of taste, an esthetic “evil.” 


14Cf. Heilman, ““The Turn of the Screw’ as 
Poem” for detailed analysis of the imagistic and 
symbolic language. 
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In The Turn of the Screw James's 
intent in using these allegorical con- 
trasts is to suggest evil-in-good. For 
example, Miles is described as: 


. . « gentleness itself, and while I wagged 
my head at him he stood there more than 
ever a little fairy prince. It was his bright- 
ness indeed that gave me a respite . . . He 
fairly glittered in the gloom . . . He liter- 
ally bloomed so from this exploit that he 
could afford radiantly to assent. “How other- 
wise should I have been bad enough?” he 
asked. (Italics mine) .'® 


Here the intensity of Miles’s beauty 
and brilliance is in contrast to the 
gloom of the dusk which suggests 
the evil surrounding him. But Miles’s 
question gives us another turn on the 
screw: it presents an ironic ambigu- 
ity between outward appearance and 
inward intention; the allegorical 
values of light and darkness become 
twisted around so that the bright- 
ness suggests a false veneer, a surface 
glitter, and the gloom and its con- 
notation of evil ironically suggests 
the evil underneath, suggests evil- 
in-good. 

More directly the change in Flora 
is drastic: ““‘. . . at such times she’s 
not a child: she’s an old, old wom- 
an.’’"* And again: . she was 
literally, she was hideously, hard; she 
had turned common and almost 
ugly.””” Allegorically, evil or guilt is 
evident in physical manifestations as 
a kind of corruption of original 
purity. But beyond this level, the 
change also represents, from the gov- 
erness’s viewpoint, the psychological 
shock of seeing Flora’s personality 
and behavior change so suddenly and 
drastically. 


15James, “The Turn of the Screw,” p. 233-235. 
16]bid., p. 279. 
1T[bid., p. 281. 
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The final appearance of Miss Jes- 
sel brings about this change in Flora. 
Both Miles and Flora have denied 
seeing the ghosts, but the governess 
is convinced they are lying. In the 
scene at the lake (chapters nineteen 
and twenty), surpassed in dramatic 
intensity only by the final scene of 
the novel, the governess sees Miss 
Jessel standing on the opposite bank 
of the lake. Though Mrs. Grose does 
not see Miss Jessel and therefore can- 
not corroborate the governess’s vi- 
sion, it is a well-established tradition 
in ghost-lore that a ghost has the 
power to appear to one person and 
not to others. Shaken —she had 
counted on Mrs. Grose seeing Miss 
Jessel — the governess realizes how 
Miss Jessel has triumphed. But pre- 
pared as she is for Mrs. Grose’s reac- 
tion, she is not prepared for Miss 
Jessel’s complete triumph. Flora takes 
up the cue from Mrs. Grose and 
turns on the governess, denying see- 
ing Miss Jessel and pleading to be 
taken away from the governess. 

If Flora is lost, Miles can yet be 
saved. He must confess if he is to be 
saved; and if he is saved, then the 
governess is saved too. In the light 
of later developments, Miles’s dis- 
missal from school, revealed early in 
the novel, can be taken as the first 
outward sign of his inner corrup- 
tion. Quint, a year before his death, 
had charge of the children, especial- 
ly of Miles. From the governess’s 
and Mrs. Grose’s point of view Quint 
was the corrupter, the instigator of 
evil. But it must be remembered 
that both the governess and Mrs. 
Grose are at this point concerned 
with defending the innocence and 
goodness of the children, even to the 
point of taking refuge in the nos- 
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talgia of childhood that after all 
“boys will be boys” and “naughti- 
ness” is a good sign of natural spirits 
in a boy. 

Quint and Miss Jessel, however, 
are the agents rather than the per- 
sonification of evil. As agents of evil, 
they merely draw out, not originate, 
the propensity for evil that is po- 
tential in human nature. The chil- 
dren have within themselves the 
seeds of evil (as well as good) ; Quint 
and Miss Jessel return from the dead 
to claim Miles and Flora as of their 
own kind. One of the basic ironies 
of the novel is that the governess, 
in the role of protectress, causes evil 
to come out in the open; it is to her 
that the ghosts first appear, and it 
is her overdeveloped sense of duty 
that is the very means by which the 
children’s corruption is revealed. She 
is not evil in herself, but her high 
sense of duty leads her, like Oedipus, 
to seek the truth, a course that can 
only lead to destruction; for moral 
good, which values truth as a virtue, 
can be destroyed by knowledge of 
the truth. Flora is lost to Miss Jes- 
sel because the governess precipitates 
the crisis that leads to Flora’s moral 
destruction and then is powerless to 
save Flora. Miles’s death is caused by 
the governess’s insistence on his con- 
fession; the confession is wrested 
from him, but he dies from the 
shock. 

The confession begins with Miles 
admitting he stole the letter. The 
governess, now in the role of con- 
fessor, does not accuse; she encour- 
ages, urges Miles to confess all. And 
“as if to blight his confession and 
stay his answer,”’* Peter Quint ap- 
pears. Miles acknowledges his pres- 

18] bid., p. 308. 
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ence: the governess has triumphed; 
Miles is saved, Peter Quint has lost. 
But the experience—the fright, the 
horror, the recognition of evil—is 
too much for Miles. He utters an 
anguished cry of horror and dies in 
the governess’s arms. 

The novel ends with this revela- 
tion. To have gone beyond that 
point would have destroyed the dra- 
matic unity and intensity of the 
novel. The whole effect of horror is 
concentrated in that final para- 
graph. Like Kurtz in Conrad’s The 
Heart of Darkness, Miles is taken to 
the edge of the abyss. Like Kurtz’s 
cry—‘ ‘The horror! The horror!’ ” 
—AMiles’s cry is a glimpse of naked 
horror and evil. Like Kurtz, Miles 
cannot survive the frightful inten- 
sity of that experience. Like Kurtz, 
he dies with a cry of anguish on his 
lips, the anguish of the damned, who 
at the last moment wrest from fate 
a particle of salvation by recogniz- 
ing the horror of evil. 

The ultimate problem, whether 
evil really and absolutely exists out- 
side of human experience, is left un- 
answered. But within the realm of 
human experience (and the effect of 
the ghosts, if not the ghosts them- 
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selves, is within the realm of human 
experience) evil is a real quality. As 
a real quality of human experience, 
evil is not separate from innocence 
but coexists with it. For dramatic 
and allegorical purposes innocence 
and evil are presented in conflict 
as a duality, but the total effect of 
James’s treatment of the theme in 
The Turn of the Screw is the ironic 
ambiguity that innocence and evil 
are reverse sides of the same coin. 
The discrepancy between appear- 
ance and reality is not merely the 
false appearance of beauty and 
brightness hiding the inner reality 
of ugliness and darkness underneath, 
but also the lack of knowledge of 
what is underneath. As with many 
of James’s novels of this period, The 
Turn of the Screw presents inno- 
cence as a lack of knowledge of evil. 
Here, however, the corruption exists 
already; the lack of knowledge is the 
governess’s. Miles and Flora first ap- 
pear wholly perfect and beautiful, 
wholly innocent and good, but 
change as the governess learns more 
of the truth. The final truth, which 
remains ambiguous until the final 
scene, is revealed by Miles admitting 
the existence of Peter Quint. 


From A Paris Window 


GeorcE E. Hatvary 


Into the blue autumn, hovering cool 
Above the interbreeding boulevards, 

I dip my fancy-saturated head, 

The sky blooms yellow-red. 

I lean my head into the brash street song 
Of metal-molten caravans, 

Motorized, combustion-driven; 

I drop my vision on the throng 

Of walkers, cyclists, loiterers, 

Bundled, windstricken, hatless. 


(Somewhere in the bowels of 

The flagstone-fixed and asphalt-hardened earth 
The Métro shrieks on steel-embedded rails, 
Shifting population batches 

From quartier to quartier.) 


Below me runs the tempered green 
Of geometric sycamores, 

Around me rise a thousand eaves, 
Gables, chimneys, pinnacles. 


(Somewhere in the distance looms 
A silver tower brown with rust, 
Blue with dust, 

Grey with fog, 

Invisible. ) 


The sky is all-inclusive, infinite, 

A billow field, a mountain range, 

Once home of a horde of gods, 

Now yellow-red— 

The discord of the city soothes my head. 


Perjury 


CHARLES ANGOFF 


IE was eight-thirty in the morn- 


ing, and his mother had already 

called to him in the bedroom 
many times: “Getting late, Henry, 
you'll be late again! Get up!” He 
didn’t want to be rude to his mother, 
but he didn’t seem to have the 
strength to open his mouth, still less 
to dress, wash, and eat his breakfast. 
He had barely slept all night, and now 
he felt so tired, so utterly exhausted. 
Everything, the whole world seemed 
so different, so cruel. He couldn’t 
understand how his father and 
mother and brothers and sisters were 
unaware of the difference. Well, he 
always had been a bit strange; his 
mother had said so many times, and 
so had his father, though a little less 
often. So there was small point in 
bringing up the entire matter to 
them. They’d just say, especially his 
mother, “Oh, Henry, what in the 
world ails you? Tell me.” For years 
now his mother had asked him that, 
and he had never been able to answer 
her. For nothing ailed him. He was 
perfectly healthy. Only he was al- 
ways making up stories to himself, 
and he found living in the world of 
these stories far more interesting 
than in the world around him. He 
had wanted to say just this to his 
mother when he was still in grammar 
school, but his instinct told him that 
she wouldn’t understand. And, of 
course, there was no point in talking 
to his father. Whenever he saw his 
father, he was either eating, reading 
the paper, shaving, or talking to one 
of the neighbors. Once Henry had 


overheard his mother telling his 
father, “Really, Thomas, I am wor- 
ried about Henry. He seems to be 
off somewhere, sort of day-dreaming. 
What could be the matter?” 

His father said, “Like I always 
told you it’s that Hemenway blood 
in your family that’s beginning to 
show up in him. Dreamers, not doers, 
that’s what all you Hemenways are. 
But I wouldn’t worry too much 
about Henry. He’ll come to his sen- 
ses, and Gordon blood will conquer. 
I can’t say I have liked what I’ve 
seen of him; looks like some kind of 
weed rather than an _ upstanding 
young man, with red blood running 
in his veins. But I’m not worried. 
He’ll come to in high school. If high 
schools nowadays are what they used 
to be when I was a young feller, 
they'll knock some good, hard, com- 
mon, horse sense into him.” 

But Henry was in high school now, 
and he was even more of what he 
used to be in grammar school. Very 
much more. This thing that was tor- 
menting him was something wholly 
new in his life. Something that did 
so much damage to the make-believe 
world he had been living in—that 
lovely, wonderful world that had 
given him so much comfort and joy 
in the past... 

“Are you sick, Henry?” his 
mother asked him as she opened the 
door to his room, startling him. 
“You do look pale and tired.” She 
sat down on his bed and put her 
hand to his brow. “You don’t seem 
to have any fever. Does it ache you 
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anywhere, dear?” 

Henry looked at his mother, mar- 
veling at how little she knew about 
him. “My stomach,” he said. “It 
hurt me all night.” 

“Goodness, gracious,” exclaimed 
his mother. “On the right side?” 

Henry knew what was going 
through her mind. “No,” he said. 
“It’s not appendicitis, and don’t call 
Dr. Anderson. I’m just tired. It will 
go away, the pain. It’s really less now 
than it was before. I feel sleepy.” 

“Sleep will do you good, Henry. 
You do look tired. But you’re sure 
it’s nothing else, positive?” 

“I’m sure, mother.” 

He pulled the sheet up to his neck, 
pulled his knees to his stomach and 
was amazed how much comfort this 
position gave him, much more than 
his mind could give him. But soon 
the comfort sort of oozed out of 
him, and he was as miserable as be- 


fore. It was the first truly great dis- 


appointment of his life . . . what 
had happened . . . and he began to 
wonder whether this life, if it con- 
tained many such disappointments, 
was really worth living. 

A week ago, three days ago, he 
would have sworn that Charlotte 
was wholly incapable of such per- 
fidy, that her mere existence was a 
refutation of Schopenhauer’s whole 
philosophy about women—a philoso- 
phy that they had both become ac- 
quainted with only recently, and 
that she in particular had ridiculed 
so effectively but a few days ago. 
But now it was all so different. Oh, 
Schopenhauer was only too accurate 
in his appraisal of women as the 
cheats of creation, never to be 
trusted, always to be shunned and 
deplored—or condemned. And yet, 
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deep down in his heart, Henry had 
to admit that he was still drawn to 
Charlotte: her round, soft, warm 
face, her blooming lips, her soft, 
buttery hair, her sparkling blue eyes, 
her chubby but not fat arms, her 
wrists, that somehow beckoned so, 
that he liked to hold even more than 
he liked to hold her hands. And her 
hands that were warm and dry and 
sometimes just a little moist, not too 
much so, but just right . . . and her 
teeth and mouth. Only two months 
ago she had let him kiss her on the 
mouth for the first time, and he was 
delirious with joy . 

He remembered how he was wor- 
ried about that first kiss. He had 
read somewhere that when a woman 
is kissed she wants to be “possessed 
vigorously, seized and almost 
crushed, for woman is ever primi- 
tive.” Henry had done little more 
than touch his lips to Charlotte’s, 
and was so overwhelmed with delight 
and gratitude that he couldn’t do 
any more—and then he found his 
lips separated from hers. Perhaps she 
really was not disappointed in his 
gentle kiss, for she did smile after- 
ward, though she said nothing. But 
then, perhaps she was terribly dis- 
appointed and only feigned satisfac- 
tion, for women, as Schopenhauer 
said, always feigned, always lied, al- 
ways made-believe. This gentle, un- 
manly kiss may have been the cause 
of all of Henry’s present trouble .. . 

Maybe, maybe not — It made no 
difference any more. But Henry 
couldn’t get the sweet aroma of 
Charlotte out of his being, or her 
loveliness . . . and, he thought, no 
matter what had happened, he would 
always be grateful to her that she 
had let him be her friend for even so 
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brief a time. Always, always — as 
long as he lived would he remember 
her. If it was fated that she should 
be somebody else’s, then so it had 
to be. What is fated, is fated. But 
fate, even this cruel fate, could not 
prevent him from worshipping her 
from afar, from being thankful to 
the very same fate that it had per- 
mitted him to be close to her, even 
to kiss her, to be her friend for a 
short time. After all, Henry thought, 
he was clearly not worthy of her. 
What had he done in life anyway? 
He was only mediocre in school, per- 
haps a little better than mediocre, 
but certainly not brilliant. And he 
wasn’t so much to look at. His feet 
were too big, and so was his nose, and 
his mouth was pretty big. And he 
was no athlete at all. He liked to 
watch a baseball game, but he 
couldn’t play a single position on the 
diamond; he disliked football alto- 
gether. And he just remembered that 
Charlotte was very fond of football. 
He told her he wasn’t, and perhaps 
this, too, had something to do with 
what finally happened. Well, he had 
to tell her the truth. Football made 
no sense to him. It all seemed so con- 
fusing. He never knew, from what 
went on on the gridiron, who was 
winning, and he didn’t care. He 
wondered why Charlotte liked foot- 
ball so much. Other girls said they 
did, too. It was all so strange— 
everything, everybody was strange 


Henry wanted to see Charlotte all 
the time. He told her so, and she 
smiled but didn’t say yes or no to 
him. 

A little later she said, “Mother says 
we're too young to be going steady, 


but we could be friends.” 
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Henry wanted to say, “What has 
your mother to say about this any- 
way?” But instead he merely said, 
“Oh,” and was very hurt. 

How well he remembered every- 
thing now. They were walking on 
the Esplanade along the Charles 
River of Boston. He just couldn’t 
contain himself any longer, and he 
burst out: “Let’s get engaged, Char- 
lotte. I don’t mean we should get 
married. Maybe we are too young. 
But we can get engaged, can’t we?” 

Charlotte said nothing for what 
seemed like such a long while. Then 
she turned toward Henry and said, 
“Oh, Henry, I don’t know what to 
say.” 

“You want to, don’t you?” 

“It’s not that, it’s...” 

“What is it?” 

“Henry, you seem so excited, I 
mean; I guess I don’t know what to 
say. I never thought of it—of us, 
I mean—like that.” 

“But you want to, Charlotte, 
don’t you?” 

She hesitated, then said slowly, “I 
guess so.” 

“That’s all I wanted to know,” 
he said. He felt he ought to express 
his delight more spectacularly, more 
romantically, but he didn’t know ex- 
actly what to do or say, and he felt 
a little foolish. And suddenly it oc- 
curred to him that Charlotte wasn’t 
so enthusiastic herself, and he felt 
let down, but as he looked at her 
loveliness and he realized that, after 
all, he had been seeing her almost 
every day the past few weeks, he was 
happy again and elated, and he 
blurted out, “Charlotte, remember 
what I am saying now. You and I 
will do wonderful things together, 
build a whole new world together, 
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always together.” 

And as he said so he wasn’t wholly 
satisfied with his words, but when 
Charlotte touched his hand and said 
softly, “Oh, Henry, you talk in 
such a nice way,” he felt wholly re- 
paid for his efforts, and his own 
words mounted in importance and 
significance and they seemed to him 
at the moment better than they did 
at first. 

For some reason or other they 
couldn’t meet for about a week, and 
every day was long and the nights 
were longer. He assuaged his im- 
patience by walking by Charlotte’s 
house in the evening, and his expec- 
tations of the emotional commotion, 
the sweet emotional commotion, 


that would engulf them when they 
did meet again mounted and mount- 
ed. He felt more manly and filled 
with vast responsibilities and so won- 
derfully good all over. When they 


did meet again, he was all atwitter 
with—he knew not what—and he 
looked at Charlotte to see if she felt 
the same way. But all he could see 
was the same Charlotte he had 
known right along. He was disap- 
pointed for a few seconds and then 
he was happy again, for he said to 
himself how foolish it would be to 
have Charlotte different from what 
she was. Still, couldn’t she reveal 
some sign? But she didn’t, and if she 
didn’t, it was right. 

They walked on in silence, again 
on the Esplanade. He loved the Es- 
planade. It had all the vague mystery 
and sweet sadness of the turmoil 
within him, and the placid Charles 
River added to this lovely sadness 
and to this pleasantly painful atmos- 
phere of eternity, both wholly indif- 
ferent to mankind’s fate and 
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Henry’s own fate... 

Henry was embarrassed by Char- 
lotte’s silence, but then he realized 
that he hadn’t said more than a few 
words himself. He smiled. Noticing 
it, she said, ““What are you smiling 
at?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“T thought you were thinking of 
something,” Charlotte said. 

“T wasn’t. I was just thinking, I 
guess.” 

*Oh.”’ 

“T like it here,” he said. 

“T do, too.” 

“And you, too,” he said. “I mean 


” 


She knew what he meant, but she 
said nothing. 

Henry didn’t know whether to 
feel elated or dejected. He fumbled 
and searched and scurried in his 
mind to find something to say. Sud- 
denly he remembered something he 
had read in the library many weeks 
ago and had forgotten. He didn’t 
know why he recalled it just now, 
but the more he thought of it the 
more he liked the thought—the 
lovelier it seemed to him—and the 
more appropriate it seemed to tell to 
Charlotte. She, better than anybody 
else, he said to himself, would get 
the flavor of it, the fine poetry and 
music in it. And he began, “It’s all 
so wonderful, really, when you think 
of it the way I read somewhere in 
a book—I don’t remember the title 
of it, or even the author—all this 
here; I mean the way everything 
looks around here now, the sky and 
the Charles River, it all reminded me 
of the sense of what he said—and 
—and”—He wanted to mention 
Charlotte’s name and refer to her 
presence by his side, but he didn’t 
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have the courage to do so in connec- 
tion with what he was about to say. 
He was grateful to her that she 
didn’t notice his hesitation, or at 
least made no comment upon it, or 
even as much as a turn of her 
head. 

“Well, what he said, this writer, 
was this: How great a thought it is 
for any person to think that he has 
it within him to start a whole nation 
of people, men and women, thous- 
ands and tens of thousands and even 
millions of them. It really is an over- 
powering thought, and romantic, 
he said, much more than romantic. 
It sort of makes you catch your 
breath, and as I think of it now, as 
he said it, of course it does feel very 
grand, and gives everybody, eh, 
something to think about—” Henry 
felt a tightness in his throat, and his 
lips seemed to refuse to move. He 
was even more impressed with the 
thought he had been reporting than 
he had been a few minutes ago, but 
he didn’t know how further to ex- 
press his mental and emotional up- 
heaval. 

He wished that Charlotte would 
help him somehow by saying some- 
thing—anything at all. But she kept 
silent. He was embarrassed and be- 
wildered. Then he heard himself say, 
almost mechanically, ““What do you 
think about this thought, Char- 
lotte?” 

“Tt’s very nice, Henry, really. And 
I liked the way you expressed it. I 
never thought of it that way .. .” 

Henry barely heard what else she 
said. A sense of relief swept over 
him. Charlotte was not offended 
with him. She was impressed—very 
much impressed. She did get the 
poetry and the music of it. He knew 
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she would. And he was so glad. 

“It was a new idea to me, too, 
Charlotte,” he said with a humility 
that pleased him, for it put him in 
the same class with her; it put them 
together. 

Henry waited for Charlotte to say 
something else. It seemed to be in 
the order of nature for her to speak 
now. But she said nothing. Henry 
was annoyed and embarrassed, and 
filled with a sharp sense of his in- 
adequacy. For a while he was angry 
with his teachers for not telling him 
how to deal with a woman such as 
Charlotte, how to deal with women 
in general—especially Charlotte. But 
then he chided himself for thinking 
such a thought about her, and he 
began to search in his mind for 
something appropriate to say to her, 
for by now he was sure that it really 
was for him to talk. So he said, 
“That’s what I was thinking about,” 
and at once realized that he really 
didn’t say what he should have said 
—though he wasn’t sure what he 
should have said. 

Charlotte didn’t say anything by 
way of reply. She was silent, and 
they walked on. Then she began, 
“Henry—” and stopped. 

“Yes, Charlotte,” he said eagerly, 
believing that she wanted to com- 
ment further about the thought that 
he had just expressed. 

“Mother still thinks—I mean 
Mother says we are seeing each other 
too often.” 

Henry was almost paralyzed with 
dismay. “She did?” 

“Yes, Henry. I don’t know what 
to do.” 

For a moment Henry felt a bit 
better. Charlotte was fighting for 
him, for them—for them together. 
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“Well,” he began and couldn’t go on. 
“That’s what Mother said.” 
“Does she think you ought to see 

other people—boys?” 

“I suppose so.” 

Henry was terror-stricken. This he 
must nip in the bud; this he must 
prevent at all costs. “But you won’t, 
will you, Charlotte?” 

She didn’t answer. He became 
frantic. “But you won’t, Charlotte, 
you won’t, will you? Please!” 

She still didn’t answer. Then she 
turned to him and saw the terror in 
his face. She touched his hand, 
smiled, and said, “I won’t, Henry. 
I promise. I wouldn’t hurt you for 
the world.” 

He was in heaven. He wanted 
to show his profound appreciation, 
but he didn’t know how. The 
magical moment for doing so 
passed, and now he was in a 
new misery —for having failed 
again. But it was a relatively bear- 
able misery. 

That night when he returned 
home he was in a high state of ela- 
tion, and remained in the same state 
for another three days—till the 
week-end, when he took a walk all 
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by himself in the Public Gardens, on 
the way to the library. There he saw 
Charlotte sitting on a bench with a 
school friend of his, Tom. It was as 
if the heavens had fallen. She did 
not see Henry. She was too interested 
in what Tom was saying . . . After 
her promise ... her solemn oath 
that she wouldn’t hurt him for the 
world! 

This he had seen with his own eyes 
late yesterday afternoon. He could 
barely walk the rest of the way to 
the library, and when he got there 
he opened books and magazines but 
he didn’t see the words. A heaviness 
engulfed him... his lips moved 
with difficulty . . . His feet were 
heavy. Oh, the misery of it all, the 
cursed misery of it all... 

His head was full, his throat was 
tight, his eyelids twitched. He pulled 
the sheet higher, so that it reached 
beyond his ears. He thought he heard 
a buzzing. Someone was saying 
something. “Henry, Henry .. . I 
think he’s sleeping now. Let’s see 
. . -” It sounded like Mother. Then 
there was Charlotte—way in the 
background . . . He sank into the 
blessed oblivion of sleep. 


Emily Dickinson and the Rhymes of Dream 


Freperic I. CARPENTER 


Let me not mar that perfect dream 
By an auroral stain, 

But so adjust my daily night 
That it will come again. 


N nineteenth century America, 
[es Dickinson stood alone. Al- 

though her life was essentially 
tragic, she held to the transcen- 
dental dream of a perfect happiness. 
Her poetry then described her “‘ad- 
justment” between the tragic reality 
and the dream. But if this were all, 
she might still be unimportant. More 
fundamentally, her poetry helped to 
create the means of adjustment be- 
tween the reality and the dream. She 
dealt with three subjects: the tragic 
despair of her actual life (““My daily 
night”); the transcendental beauty 
of her imaginative life (“that per- 
fect dream’); and the relationship 
or “adjustment” between. 

This poetically achieved adjust- 
ment between reality and dream 
makes Emily Dickinson’s poetry 
uniquely great. Her life was unique, 
in the sense that she shaped it into 
an American myth of the maiden 
whose love could never be realized; 
but it was not great. Her dream was 
great, in the sense that she imagined 
the mystic fulfillment of life 
through personal identification with 
the beauty of things; but it was not 
unique. Her poetic technique, at its 
best, was both unique and great: it 
suggested the imperfect correspon- 
dence between reality and dream by 
means of irregular grammar, imper- 
fect rhyme and all manner of ryth- 
mic and linguistic peculiarities. The 


perfect fitness of this irregular, mod- 
ern technique, to the irregularities 
of her subject matter made her 
poetry at its best, perfect. 

This statement is controversial. In 
the nineteenth century, her poetry 
was usually damned for being ir- 
regular, and early critics’ frequent- 
ly rewrote it to “correct” the rhymes 
and the grammar. Modern critics 
have suggested that her “irregulari- 
ties have a definite artistic signifi- 
cance,” and that her poetic irregu- 
larity usually implies “defeat, in- 
congruity, suspense, failure, strug- 
gle, frustration, disillusion, disrup- 
tion, or escape.” But her best mod- 
ern biographer® has described these 
very irregularities as irregular, and 
therefore not artistically significant. 
Although she always wrote intui- 
tively, and often capriciously, I 
shall argue that her poetic irregulari- 
ties reflected in different ways her 
sense of the imperfect “adjustment” 
between the dream and the reality. 

This sense of imperfection was 
philosophic, and foreshadowed “the 
modern temper,” just as her poetic 
technique foreshadowed modern 
techniques. Her “philosophy” in- 
volved a radical modification of the 
nineteenth century doctrine of the 
“correspondence” between the ideal 
and the real. Emerson had pro- 
claimed that “the laws of moral 

1T. B. Aldrich and T. W. Higginson. See G. F. 
Whicher, This Was a Poet (New York, 1939), 230. 


2Susan Miles, “The Irregularities of Emily Dickin- 
son,” London Mercury (December, 1925), XIII, 145. 
Also Conrad Aiken. 


8G. F. Whicher, op. cit., 243-247. 
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nature answer to those of matter as 
face to face in a glass.” But Emily 
disagreed. Human ideals might cor- 
respond vaguely to natural laws, but 
the reflection she saw in the glass 
was distorted. Human dreams must 
be radically modified to correspond 
to the nature of things. To change 
the metaphor, her dreams did not 
quite “rhyme” with the harsh reali- 
ties. Nevertheless, she recognized an 
imperfect correspondence between 
the two, and her poetry often sug- 
gested this imperfect correspondence 
by means of imperfect rhyme. 

This appears most clearly in a 
quatrain which complements the 
one quoted at the beginning: 


Either the darkness alters— 
Or something in the sight 
Adjusts itself to midnight— 
And life steps almost straight. 


Her adjustment between the perfect 
dream and the dark reality pro- 
duced poetically the adjusted, or im- 
perfect rhyme between “sight” and 
“straight.” The first quatrain had 
described the perfect contrast be- 
tween the dream and the reality by 
means of perfect rhyme. Now the 
second quatrain suggests the imper- 
fect correspondence between the 
two by means of imperfect rhyme, 
and the word “almost” describes 
both the philosophic and the poetic 
imperfection. 

Of course most of Emily’s poetry 
was regular; and much of this regu- 
lar poetry described those irregulari- 
ties of life which made her char- 
acterize God as at once, “burglar,” 
“banker,” and “father.” But I think 
all of her irregular poetry empha- 
sized these philosophic irregularities. 
This essay cannot consider all of her 
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irregular poems. But a few of the 
best may illustrate her primary 
patterns. 

First, a warning: her subject mat- 
ter did not determine the nature of 
her poetry. Rather, the mood or 
perspective from which she viewed 
her subject determined the method 
of treatment. For instance, her 
dream of ultimate union with her 
lover was sometimes described posi- 
tively and realistically, as in the 
regular poem, “Of all the souls that 
stand create’; but sometimes in 
terms of paradox as a future less 
vivid condition, as in the irregular 
poem, “Twas a long parting, but 
the time for interview had come.””* 
The first is perfectly rhymed; but 
the second uses imperfect rhyme to 
suggest the unrealism of “these flesh- 
less lovers,” and the imperfect cor- 
respondence between the heavenly 
dream and the reality. 


I 

Most of Emily’s irregular poems 
suggest in some way this imperfect 
correspondence. They fall roughly 
into three groups, describing three 
different types of “dream.” One 
group describes man’s dream of hap- 
piness on earth, and uses irregular 
rhyme to suggest the modification 
of this by the facts of tragedy. A 
second group describes man’s dream 
of happiness projected beyond 
death, and uses irregular rhyme to 
suggest either its unrealism, or the 
modification of it which the reality 
of death requires. But a third group 
describes the poet’s dream more 
originally as a mystic “vision of 
beauty,” and suggests the partial 


41 mention these two poems because Professor 
Whicher (p. 248) cites them to disprove the sig- 
nificance of Emily’s irregular technique. 
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realization of this dream-vision in 
this world. 

The disappointment of the naive 
dream of happiness is realistically 
described in one of Emily’s simplest, 
most poignant poems: 


The heart asks pleasure first, 
And then, excuse from pain, 
And then, those little anodynes 
That deaden suffering; 


And then, to go to sleep; 
And then, if it may be 
The will of its Inquisitor, 
The liberty to die. 


In this, the expectation of happiness 
is quickly disappointed, and gives 
way to progressive disillusion, until 
death comes at last as deliverance. 
Tragic reality triumphs over dream. 
But if the dream were utterly de- 
nied, perfect rhyme would be more 
appropriate. Rather the poem sug- 
gests the progressive “adjustment” 
which the dream undergoes, by 
means of imperfect rhyme. The hu- 
man “heart” asks less and less, but 
progressively learns more and more. 
The subtle changes of mood and 
idea, by which the expectation of 
pleasure becomes almost its opposite, 
are subtly suggested by the imper- 
fect rhymes. 

Emily reinforced these unortho- 
dox rhymes with unorthodox langu- 
age to emphasize the imperfect, but 
genuine “rhyme” of the dream of 
happiness with the reality of trag- 
edy. Some of the words of the poem 
just quoted are as unusual as its 
rhymes. In attempting to remember 
it some years ago, I misquoted one 
key word: for “excuse” (in the sec- 
ond line) I quoted “escape,” which 
seemed to make perfectly good 
metre and sense. But notice the dif- 
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ference: “escape from pain” would 
imply that “the heart” still keeps 
“pleasure” as its “perfect dream,” 
refusing to learn from “pain.” But 
the word “excuse” shifts the whole 
point of view, from “the heart’s” 
dream to God’s reality, and implies 
that pain may positively educate 
man. “Excuse” suggests the partial 
adjustment of the dream and the 
reality, rather than their absolute 
opposition. The word and the rhyme 
reinforce each other, and imply that 
man’s dream may partially “rhyme” 
with God’s will, even if not per- 
fectly. 

But this poem, like most which 
use imperfect rhyme, suggests a cer- 
tain ambivalence. It values both the 
pleasures of this world, and the wis- 
dom of God. It realistically preserves 
the point of view of humanity, 
which even at the end feels God to 
be an “Inquisitor.” But it suggests 
the partial acceptance of His will by 
the human heart, until at last (O 
shades of Jonathan Edwards!) it 
asks “the liberty to die.” 

Pain, suffering, tragedy and death 
are not usual components of the hu- 
man dream of happiness. But— 
Emily’s poetry implies—they must 
be accepted. Although they seem to 
oppose “that perfect dream,” they 
have the value of reality, and must 
be assimilated into our ideal philoso- 
phy. Therefore she asserts in another 
poem: 


I like a look of agony 
Because I know it’s true; 

Men do not sham convulsion, 
Nor simulate a throe. 


But the assimilation can never be 
complete nor the rhyme perfect. 
The earthly dream and the reality 
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never quite correspond, and the 
rhymes emphasize the fact. 


II 

A second group of poems, deal- 
ing usually with the subject of death, 
uses imperfect rhyme to suggest the 
difference—yet the partial cor- 
respondence—between the human 
values of life and the values of 
death. Sometimes death is merely 
observed: 


The last night that she lived, 
It was a common night, 

Except the dying; this to us 
Made nature different. 


The rhyme of “night” and “differ- 
ent” clearly suggests the disparity 
between “common” experience, and 
the experience of death. Then the 
poem continues realistically to de- 
scribe man’s adjustment to that 
reality, until the last stanza couples 


the adjustment of the dead body 
with the adjustment of “our faith,” 
which death necessitates: 


And we, we placed the hair, 
And drew the head erect; 

And then an awful leisure was, 
Our faith to regulate. 


But man’s faith, like the poet’s 
rhyme, remains imperfectly “regu- 
lated.” 

The most strange, and some of 
the best of Emily’s poems, imagine 
the experience of life after death. 
Obviously impossible on the level of 
reality, this imagined experience 
nevertheless conveys something of 
that God-like detachment from life 
which a person who “has died to the 
world” may ideally achieve. The 
eerie unrealism of these poems re- 
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calls what D. H. Lawrence once 
scornfully described as the “post- 
mortem effects” typical of Ameri- 
can literature. But in Emily’s poetry 
these effects are not so much morbid 
as illuminating. By imagining vivid- 
ly the psychological experience of 
life after death, she suggests the 
shift of values which “death to the 
world” implies. The experience of 
death thus becomes less significant 
than the psychic adjustment im- 
plied by it. 

Take one of her most popular 
poems: 


I died for beauty, but was scarce 
Adjusted in the tomb, 

When one who died for truth was lain 
In an adjoining room. 


He questioned softly why I failed? 
‘For beauty,’ I replied. 

‘And I for truth—the two are one; 
We brethren are,’ he said. 


And so as kinsmen met a night 

We talked between the rooms, 

Until the moss had reached our lips, 
And covered up our names. 


On the surface this seems a fairly 
simple restatement of the old ro- 
mantic dream of Keats: 


‘Beauty is truth, truth beauty,’ that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 


But on closer examination, it is seen 
to imply a radical revision of that 
idea, and to suggest a much more 
exact and truthful restatement of it. 
It implies a different philosophy of 
life, at once more classical and more 
modern: the key phrase, which has 
now been reversed, is “on earth.” 
Emily, by implication, denies the 
truth of the dream on earth, but 
specifically affirms its truth in 
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heaven, in the eyes of God, or— 
more realistically and strangely—in 
the earth. She contrasts the values 
of human life on earth with the 
values of God. And she re-defines 
the romantic dream of Keats more 
effectively than if she had argued it. 
“That perfect dream” of the union 
of beauty and truth can be realized 
only in death. On earth, that is 
“why I failed.” 

Philosophically Emily’s idea might 
be elaborated in different ways. The 
quest for true beauty—especially 
for the non-human beauty of na- 
ture, and for the trans-human beau- 
ty of God—alienates the poet. Or, 
more pragmatically: truth seldom 
seems identical with beauty to the 
human mind. The “look of agony” 
does not usually seem beautiful, nor 
does the experience of death. Only 
if these humanly unpleasant things 
are seen from the point of view of 
God, after all natural emotions have 
been “regulated,” can they be de- 
scribed as beautiful. 

Technically this poem starts with 
regular rhymes, as a simple state- 
ment of imagined experience. Two 
corpses (the word “adjust” here 
emphasizes that they really are 
corpses) are buried beside each other. 
Only the illusion of animate intelli- 
gence is preserved by the words 
“room” and “softly.” Then, in the 
second stanza, the discontinuity be- 
tween the values of life and of death 
is emphasized by the past tense of 
“failed” and “replied.” The contrast 
between past mortality and present 
eternity is suggested by the shift to 
the eternal present: “are one.” And 
this difference is suggested by the 
imperfect rhyme of “replied” and 
“said.” Finally, the last stanza goes 
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on to realize the feeling of aliena- 
tion by suggesting the absorption of 

uman corpse into non-human na- 
ture by the growing of “the moss” 
over lips and headstones. And the 
strangeness is emphasized poetically 
by the strange rhyme of “rooms” 
and “names.” There are few poems 
in literature that seem so simple yet 
are so complex. 


Ill 

A third group of poems uses im- 
perfect rhyme, not to suggest the 
difference between the heart’s dream 
and the tragic reality, nor to imagine 
the experience of death or the life 
after, but to realize poetically the 
intense experience of beauty in this 
world. In these poems, the poet “‘ab- 
sents her from felicity a while” to 
realize the dream of beauty on earth. 
But the intensity of her aesthetic 
experience differentiates it from all 
ordinary experiences, and raises it 
almost to the level of the mystical. 
Having “died to this world,” the 
poet now sees it afresh, as if with 
the eyes of God. 

Emily Dickinson was not tech- 
nically a mystic, of course, but she 
achieved many of the insights of 
mysticism in her poetry. One poem 
imagined directly the mystical ex- 
perience. “I taste a liquor never 
brewed” begins, like most mystical 
writings, with the negation of com- 
mon experience, and suggests in its 
first stanza the “difference” be- 
tween earth and heaven, using the 
imperfect rhyme of “alcohol” and 
“pearl” to emphasize this. But then 
the last three stanzas leap imagina- 
tively into heaven, till at the end 
the poet stands “leaning against the 
sun.” And in these last three stanzas 
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the perfect rhymes suggest the per- 
fect harmony of the mystical union 
with God. 

But this poem is not fully con- 
vincing because the author’s experi- 
ence of mysticism was more 
imagined than real. The value of 
mysticism to her was that it gave 
deeper insight into—and better per- 
spective upon—the world of nature 
and man. From her imagined van- 
tage point beyond this world 
(“against the sun”) she envisioned 
the earth with new eyes. And when 
she returned to her narrow corner 
of nature in the meadows of Am- 
herst, Massachusetts, she saw new 
beauties and new meanings. 

Emily’s best poems of nature are 
uniquely beautiful because they are 
much more than poems of nature. 
They describe the aesthetic experi- 
ence of the poet in nature, not mere- 
ly as a physical (or sensuous) ex- 
perience, but also a moral (or philo- 
sophic) experience, and ultimately as 
a mystical (or religious) experience. 
They exist on many levels, describ- 
ing the appearance of beauty, im- 
plying the meaning of this beauty 
in its relation to man and, finally, 
suggesting that quasi-mystical ex- 
perience of beauty which is beyond 
understanding. 

One poem (probably too strange 
to be popular) suggests the experi- 
ence of the poet in summer listening 
drowsily to the faint hum of in- 
sects in the meadow-grass: 


Farther in summer than the birds, 
Pathetic from the grass, 

A minor nation celebrates 

Its unobtrustive mass. 


In this first stanza the sensuous ex- 
perience is suggested explicitly, by 
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means of perfect rhyme, but with 
overtones of meaning: the poet lis- 
tens to the insects (‘“‘a minor na- 
tion”), but senses their alienation 
from her. The first emphatic word 
is “farther,” and the second is “‘pa- 
thetic”: the summer insects are far- 
ther removed, both in scale of being 
and in emotional sympathy, than the 
birds (certainly they are not farther 
removed in space). But the poet 
feels fellowship with this “minor na- 
tion” because its hum reminds her 
of the religious experience of the 
“‘mass”—all the more beautiful now 
because ‘“‘unobtrusive.’’ Then, 
through the rest of the poem,” this 
feeling of strange fellowship with 
nature is developed, largely by in- 
direction and by the varied use of 
imperfect rhymes, until at the end: 
“a druidic difference/Enhances na- 
ture now.” Throughout, nature has 
been physically perceived, sympa- 
thetically understood and—at last 
—mystically “enhanced.” But the 
poem is not wholly successful be- 
cause the physical and sensuous feel- 
ing of nature has not been fully 
realized—the poem exists primarily 
on the moral and religious levels and 
lacks somewhat the physical ele- 
ment of earth. 

Another fine poem suggesting the 
beauty and strangeness of nature in 
its relation to man begins: 


As imperceptibly as grief 
The summer lapsed away,— 
Too imperceptible, at last 
To seem like perfidy ... 


and ends: 


And thus, without a wing, 
Or service of a keel, 


5] have analyzed this poem at greater length in 
The Explicator (March, 1950). 
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Our summer made her light escape 
Into the beautiful. 


Simple and more direct in the narra- 
tive method than the other poem, 
this has proved more immediately 
appealing and popular. It also uses 
imperfect rhymes to describe na- 
ture in terms of contrasting human 
values (“‘grief,” “‘perfidy”) and ends 
with the appreciation of nature by 
means of the aesthetic experience— 
this time merely as a personified ab- 
straction (“the beautiful”). But this 
poem also lacks the full reality of 
sensuous experience. 

One poem of nature, typically 
strange, nevertheless begins with the 
clear description of specific human 
experience. Then, using the tech- 
niques of verbal suggestion and of 
musical modulation to imply the 
transition, it ends by describing—or 
rather suggesting—an aesthetic or 
mystical experience in sensuous 
terms: 


A bird came down the walk: 
He did not know I saw; 

He bit an angle-worm in halves 
And ate the fellow, raw. 


And then he drank a dew 

From a convenient grass 

And then hopped sidewise to the wall 
To let a beetle pass. 


He glanced with rapid eyes 

That hurried all abroad,— 

They looked like frightened beads, I 
thought 

He stirred his velvet head 


Like one in danger; cautious, 
I offered him a crumb, 

And he unrolled his feathers 
And rowed him softer home 


Than oars divide the ocean, 
Too silver for a seam, 


Or butterflies, off banks of noon, 
Leap, plashless, as they swim. 


The first two stanzas describe 
simple, physical observations, using 
perfect rhymes to suggest regular 
occurrences. They describe nature in 
the “raw” and emphasize the spe- 
cific concreteness of this nature by 
the unusual phrases, “a dew” and “a 
grass.” And on this physical level 
the poet implies a strong “fellow”- 
feeling for the bird—almost an 
identification with him. 

The next stanza and a half (six 
lines), however, describe a gradual 
feeling of alienation between poet 
and bird and suggest this difference 
by means of increasingly imperfect 
rhymes. The bird senses danger, and 
the observer-poet compares his eyes 
to “frightened beads” and his head 
to “velvet”—preparing psychologi- 
cally for the later recovery of har- 
mony between bird and poet in the 
aesthetic appreciation of nature. 
Then the observer-poet becomes ac- 
tive, offering the bird “a crumb,” 
yet made “cautious” by the bird’s 
own caution. And the bird flies 
away. So far all is simple, clear and 
(except for the third rhyme) fairly 
regular. 

But the last six lines suddenly mix 
their metaphors, flout the rules of 
grammar, fly off at tangents to real- 
ity, and end with triumphantly 
strange images, capped by complete- 
ly imperfect rhymes. To the con- 
ventional mind this poetic perform- 
ance might seem even more incom- 
prehensible than mysticism itself; 
but I doubt if anyone can miss the 
conscious intention. Moving stead- 
ily from specific physical observa- 
tion to generalized aesthetic imagi- 
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nation, the poem consciously and 
clearly uses the techniques of im- 
perfect rhyme, mixed metaphor and 
dislocated grammar to suggest the 
psychological movement from a 
world of common sense to a world 
of pure aesthetic and religious ex- 
perience. Quite literally, this poem 
“makes its light escape/Into the 
beautiful.” But it does so by means 
of sensuous image and imaginative 
language, rather than of intellectual 
statement and moral abstraction. 
Yet I think this poem clearly sug- 
gests Emily’s “idea,” without ever 
descending to abstraction. The fel- 
low-feeling between the poet and 
the bird—between man and nature 
—is suggested in the first stanzas. 
Then it is lost because of the “‘cau- 
tious” distrust of the two in action. 
Finally it is imaginatively regained, 
in the last six lines, when the poet 
intuitively realizes their common 
“home” in an inanimate nature 
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aesthetically experienced. In this 
higher realm of “the beautiful,” a 
“druidic difference/Enhances nature 
now.” The primitive innocence or 
seeming harmony between man and 
nature, lost in the perceptions of 
“difference” occasioned by action, is 
regained in the quasi-mystical ex- 
perience of pure beauty, suggested 
by the strange new rhymes. 
But—and this distinguishes Emily 
Dickinson’s poetry from all merely 
romantic poetry—this mystical real- 
ization of the pure beauty of nature 
can only be achieved after the ac- 
ceptance of tragic reality, and the 
adjustment of the heart’s dream to 
it. Then, at last, the poet will recog- 
nize and mystically appreciate the 
beauty of the non-human world, 
and of man’s imperfect relationship 
with it. And she may suggest this 
beautiful imperfection by means of 
imperfect rhymes and all manner of 
irregular poetic techniques. 


The New Testament 


ETHAN AYER 


Draw in the magic circle of our days, 

Rein up the plunging horses of our power; 

This is the stadium where we lived our days, 

This is the battle of our common hour. 

Blood has been spilt on sand, and sand on blood, 
Capricious thumbs turned down on the gallant slave 
Because it was better where the Emperor stood 

For the brave to die defeated by the brave. 


Snuff out the brazen lamps of the youthful gods, 
Chryselephantine on the ranging hills; 

We worshipped them against Olympian odds, 

We worshipped Jove and the thunderbolt that kills. 
But now we give to Caesar what is meet, 

The slave with the sword, and the other at his feet. 


A New Tune 


HazeEL CULLEN 


ATHERINE stood at the 
Or On her face was the 

expression a child has at see- 
ing a first snow fall. But that scene 
wasn’t before Catherine’s eyes. It 
was a dull-grey, old-winter picture 
she was looking at—snow dirtied by 
many chimneys, bare branches, and 
a thick muggy sky. 

“IT can see it now as I never saw it 
before,” she said. “It’s like having 
new eyes...” She stopped and 
turned around slowly. “It’s-like- 
having-a-new-brain. Nurse, do you 
know that? It’s a new brain I have.” 

“Yes, it is, Mrs. Long. It is that. 
I’ve never heard anyone express it 
so well.” 

Catherine continued. “Not a new 
brain exactly—but somehow—a dis- 
covery of what to do with it. Oh, 
Nurse, I’m so anxious to get out and 
do and see things again and — to 
live!” Catherine’s voice rose with ex- 
citement, then she stopped. “I am all 
right now, Nurse?” 

“You are all right—just as sane as 
I am.” 

“Thank you. I just wanted to hear 
it once more.” 

“Of course. Now, try to rest 
awhile before your husband comes. 
You have a long trip before you.” 
She left quickly. 

Catherine sat down. Before your 
husband comes — before your hus- 
band comes . . . What nice words. 
A smile came to her face and with it 
a slow flush of thrilling pleasure. 
Dear — dear — Danny! Through 
memories of her nightmare, she saw 


his distraught face, his pity, his love 
for her. She saw the tears in his eyes 
and his attempts to make her talk ra- 
tionally. Oh, those awful visits; she 
had tried to reach him, to tell him 
that she was far away in a bad mad 
dream—but she had only tight lips 
and sagging shoulders. There had 
been thick clouds of color around 
her and a great dizziness and voices 
far off—one of them was her own, 
screaming and snarling—a waving 
of arms and a fear of death and a fear 
of life—a passion to jump from the 
window! And Danny there—sway- 
ing and blurring before her—too 
far away to reach—too ephemeral— 
a dream and her madness real, and 
then he was gone and she was the 
nightmare and—and Danny was 
real, but she couldn’t reach him— 
she couldn’t reach him—the distance 
was wavy and full of steam and 
movement and great clouds of sound 
and a horrible dizziness and was it 
she, Catherine, shouting? 

Catherine stood up now and 
looked in the mirror. She had fixed 
her soft brown hair the way Danny 
liked it. Her steady gray eyes looked 
back at her evenly and somewhat 
wide-eyed. “Oh, Danny—Danny,” 
she whispered. “We'll both start over 
again. I’ll make it up to you for that 
long absent year.” 

She remembered the last time he 
had come —six long months ago. 
After a struggle, they had put on her 
old print dress, and her slip was two 
inches longer. Her stockings were 
twisted around her spindly legs twice 
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—poor Nurse had tried so hard, but 
Catherine had kicked and pushed. 
Her hair had hung in greasy wisps to 
her shoulders, because she had not 
allowed them to comb it. Oh, she re- 
membered all of it vividly—all of it 
—only a few empty spots were in 
her memories—empty and black and 
cold. 

Then she had stood before him 
with her eyes down and he had seen 
the woman he loved as a soulless 
body, a brainless body, a nothing. 
There wasn’t anything she could 
do; she couldn’t wake up. She 
couldn’t tell him where she was; she 
couldn’t say to wait for her-—that— 
and from far away she had heard his 
voice saying he couldn’t come back. 
He had told the nurse he couldn’t 
stand it and would Catherine miss 
him? The nurse had answered, “No 
—but it is better to come, Mr. 
Long.” 

Then he was gone and for six long 
months she had been alone with no 
one to reach for, no one to try to 
touch. “Oh, Danny—I understand,” 
she repeated. “I do understand.” 
Only a little ache remained—a small 
hurt spot in her memory and that 
would be gone soon, when he re- 
turned today. 

She looked over to her suitcase, all 
ready and packed, with the few 
meager belongings that had come 
with her a nightmare ago in the 
damp dawn of winter. 

Catherine heard footsteps resound 
through the corridor. She sat down 
hurriedly and tried to look calm and 
composed and not so beautifully 
happy, not so wide-eyed... 

The nurse stood in the doorway. 
“Your husband is here, Mrs. Long,” 
she said. 
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““He’s here? Oh...” 

“The doctor is with him now. 
Come along. I'll take your coat and 
hat and we'll get your suitcase later.” 

“He will believe the doctor, won’t 
he, Nurse?” 

“Of course.” 

“Then when he sees me. . .” 

“That’s all he will need to be con- 
vinced.” 

“Yes.” Catherine walked along be- 
side the nurse—one step, two steps, 
three-four-five—a turn to the left, 
a few more steps and there he’d be 
—Danny! 

“Danny!” she called and stopped 
in the doorway of the waiting room. 
“Oh, Danny—darling.” 

The nurse stepped aside and Cath- 
erine saw her husband glance quickly 
and almost furtively from the doc- 
tor to the nurse to herself and back 
through the round again. 

Catherine stood there, her hands 
to her sides, her head up proudly, her 
eyes straight ahead on Danny. She 
waited and saw his boyish, quivering 
face change from a question to a 
smile. Then his eyes stayed with her. 
But—but—the look was almost the 
same—almost like the last time. The 
smile was there but the eyes were— 
were full of pity and yearning for 
something he had lost. Catherine 
waited. 

The doctor spoke and broke the 
silence that seemed to be unending. 
“Mr. Long, let me introduce you to 
your wife.” 

“Oh, yes—yes, of course. I’m sorry 
. . . Catherine—Catherine, how are 
you?” He took a step forward. 

Catherine could wait no longer. 
She ran to him and hugged him close, 
quivering with happiness and a great 
release and a final filling of a need 
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that had been an aching loneliness to 
her body and heart and soul. “Danny 
—Danny—I’m well,” she told him. 
“It’s all right, now, darling, all 
right.” 

She relaxed in his arms and waited 
breathlessly. The arms slid away and 
she felt his body straighten. Cath- 
erine looked up. His eyes were ques- 
tions and he was looking at the doc- 
tor who said: 

“Tt’s like a renewal of acquaint- 
ance, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, it is,” she heard Danny an- 
swer. 

Of course, that was it, Catherine 
told herself as she regained her com- 
posure. They were like strangers 
now and had a year to cross. When 
they would be alone and could look 
and feel and be—they’d recapture 
all of it—all they had lost for one 
whole year. She heard Danny say: 

“Oh — as I was saying, Doctor, 
we'll go to the cottage for a few 
weeks and...” 

He was talking over her—as if she 
weren’t there. It was like the last 
time. “Oh, Danny—I’m here!” her 
eyes tried to tell him—but he stared 
at the doctor. 

“Of course,” Doctor Byrnes as- 
sented. “You said that, Mr. Long. 
Only one thing, as I told you earlier. 
It’s only a minor detail, but we’d like 
to see her once more. In two weeks, 
Mrs. Long? The treatments have 
been very successful and we have no 
reason to doubt that yours will be 
also.” He looked at her as one sane 
person does to another and Catherine 
thanked him with her eyes. ““Now— 
I guess that’s all. We'll have your bag 
sent down.” He turned away, dis- 
missing them. 

Catherine waited. 
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““Yes—the bag,” Danny was say- 
ing. “Come, Catherine, we’re going 
to the cottage for a few weeks.” 

“I know, Danny.” She felt a wave 
of pity for him. He looked so lost 
and so uncertain. She wanted to 
take his arms in her two hands and 
tell him boldly that he needn’t treat 
her as he had before, that now it was 
all right—that she—she— 

He took her arm carefully as he 
would a sick woman, and led her to 
the door. Was it fear she saw in his 
eyes? Catherine wanted to run after 
the retreating white figures of the 
doctor and the nurse and beg them 
to explain to Danny that all was 
well, that he didn’t know—that— 
But she must be calm—she must act 
normally—she must— 

“Yes, Danny,” she said meekly, 
and allowed him to lead her to the 
door. 

The long ride was a strain. Danny 
stared at the road ahead and was in- 
tent on his driving. He manufac- 
tured conversation and all of it was 
over-polite. Catherine wanted to 
talk—wanted to ease his strangeness, 
but she found she couldn’t. She 
understood and still she didn’t under- 
stand. She tried to put herself in his 
place and figure what she would do. 
All that came to her was her great 
love for him—nothing and no one 
would stop that. Didn’t Danny love 
her any more? Was it that? Cath- 
erine felt a sick, weak feeling come 
over her. Had she been made well for 
this? she asked herself. Her wide- 
eyed, expectant happiness left and 
she finally felt numb and graceless, 
sitting next to the man she loved. 

Danny talked about the weather 
in a stiff-lipped manner. He spoke of 
the cottage and figured the weeks 
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and days before spring would come. 
He talked to himself—not to her. 
He didn’t ask, How was she, and 
How did she feel. He didn’t ask, 
Was she happy and relieved to be 
well again. He counted days and 
spoke of temperatures. 

Through Catherine’s numbness, 
she felt the tears force their way to 
her eyes and throat. Quickly, she 
blew her nose and what a relief it 
was to relax with the wetness of 
them spilling on her nose. Then she 
knew what she must do. She must 
convince Danny that she was sane 
and win him back—break through 
this barrier of strangeness that was 
between them. She must act and be 
as she was before—happy and gay. 

The last few miles went quickly 
for Catherine. She found herself 


smiling once more and enjoying the 
freedom of release from the hospital. 


Everything had a new look—a new 
color —as seen by her new eyes, 
closed so long by a sick brain. She 
wanted so much to have Danny see 
through these new eyes with her— 
but soon—a day or two and they’d 
renew acquaintance as Doctor Byrnes 
had said. How pretty the trees looked 
with little patches of snow clinging 
to the branches and patches on the 
ground below. She could see through 
the trees now — soon a green roof 
would be formed over their trunks 
and the woods would be filled with 
the damp sweetness of moss and vio- 
lets and damp winding paths, tangled 
by roots and over-grown bushes. 
Did Danny say a few weeks? They 
must stay here longer—long enough 
to see spring come. 

““Well—here we are,” Danny said 
as he pulled on the brake. “The old 
cottage in the woods. Remember it? 
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Er—ah—I mean—does it look the 
same to you, Catherine?” 

She smiled. ‘Of course, I remem- 
ber. It’s only been a year, Danny, 
that I’ve been sick and—and Danny 
—.it looks good to me—-so very good.” 

She jumped out of the car and 
ran up the path to the old familiar 
door. She raised the knocker and 
banged it once—twice—then three 
quick flips for luck. “Anybody 


- home?” she called gaily and switched 


around to see if Danny was near. 

He stood at the car, staring stiffly 
at her. His face was pale and was 
that sadness she saw in his eyes? 

“Well,” Catherine spoke quietly. 
“Is—anybody—home?” 

“You know, of course, that we’re 
out here, Catherine.” He moved to- 
ward her slowly. 

“Yes—yes. We’re here.” 

He put the key in the lock and 
pushed the door open. There it was 
—the lovely, colorful, cozy room she 
had dreamed of and seen in the far 
reaches of her sick mind all those 
awful months. Flashes of it had come 
to her—far away and lovely, through 
the thickness of her muddled brain 
—patches of it—the feel, smell, look 
of it. Gay red pillows on the long 
window seat. White curtains at the 
windows and —and there was her 
dear music box. 

Catherine walked into the room 
and went straight to the carved 
wooden box on the table. She put 
out both hands and smiled. She could 
hear the little tinkles before she 
raised the box. Teedle—deedle—dee- 
dee-dum—teedle—deedle— 

She raised the box and the sweet 
metallic tinkle came to her. 

“Catherine,” Danny called from 
the doorway. 
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“Yes—Danny,” she answered in 
tune with the little box. 

“Give that to me, please.” 

“Why—why, Danny?” She looked 
at him. “You do mean it, don’t you?” 

“T do. It’s one thing I forgot...” 

“Forgot?” 

“Yes,” she heard him answer. Sud- 
denly she remembered and she knew. 
When she had become ill, this was 
the thing she had clung to, playing 
it over and over crazily. Yes—cra- 
zily. She had paced the floor, hug- 
ging it, singing to it, shouting to it. 
No one could take it from her and 
only by force had Danny and an at- 
tendant pulled it from her fingers 
and bundled her into the ambulance 
—and—and she was gone. She re- 
membered it all now—she had never 
forgotten really. 

“Danny—don’t take it away. I 
want it here. I must have it here.” 

“Why?” 

“T can’t explain it now, but you 
must believe me that it must stay!” 
She heard her voice rise and become 
loud. 

She saw Danny become pale again. 
He shook his head. “All right,” he 
said and turned away. 

“Danny,” she said in a whisper, 
but he did not hear her. 

She went into their bedroom off 
the large living room. Something was 
changed. Catherine looked around 
and tried to fathom what it was. 
Then she knew. It was her bedroom 
now —not hers and Danny’s. The 
dresser was bare of his comb and 
brushes. The old-fashioned necktie 
rack was gone. Catherine went to 
the closet. The clothes she had left 
were on the hangers, but Danny’s 
clothes were gone. 


She backed up to the bed and sat 
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ance. It must be gradual, by small 
words, smiles, confidences—then— 
they’d be together and laugh to- 
gether at yesterday. 

She went to the closet and took 
down her blue woolen dress. Danny 
had had everything cleaned and to 
Catherine the blue looked inviting 
and sweet and cool—as she would 
and must be today. Of course, it was 
her place to ask Danny if she might 
go along for wood. She’d suggest it 
right after breakfast. 
out for wood early.” 

“You are?” She waited for him to 
ask her to go along as he always did, 
but he smiled faintly—stood there a 
moment, then left, closing the door 
behind him. 

Catherine rose early, feeling 
happy. She knew she had made a 
mess of yesterday. It was all her fault 
—all of it. Today she would do bet- 
ter—forget all the little irritations, 
the little disappointments. Today she 
and Danny would renew acquaint- 
down. She felt lost and ill. So Danny 
didn’t want to be near her. Slowly 
she took off her hat and stretched 
out on the bed. Now the tears were 
tight within her and would not come 
to bring her relief. 

Faintly she heard Danny moving 
around in the kitchen. The rattle of 
pans and dishes came to her. 

Much later, Danny was at the 
door, speaking to her, “Dinner is 
ready. Want to come out or shall I 
bring it in here?” 

““No—Danny. I. . .” She sat up 
and put her hand to her head. “T’ll 
just skip it and go to bed. Never 
mind. I’m rather tired, dear.” 

“All right. Have a good snooze.” 
He turned away then stopped. “Just 
sleep as long as you like. I’m going 
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Humming softly, Catherine 
opened her door and looked out into 
the living room. The first thin rays 
of the early morning sun streamed 
through the curtains and onto the 
carpet. It was so peaceful and lovely. 
A nice warm feeling came over her 
and she hummed the little music box 
tune. Tcedle—deedle—dee-dee-dum. 
Her eyes wandered over to the table. 
The music box was gone! 

Catherine walked over to the spot 
with unbelief in her eyes. She rubbed 
her hand over the surface on the 
table where the box had always stood. 
Then she looked over to the closed 
door of the second bedroom. She 
felt no anger for Danny — only a 
helplessness and a wonderment at his 
actions. Was it she who had been ill 
or was it Danny who was ill? Had he 
been the cause of her illness and was 
she in danger now of going back to 
that darkness? Catherine trembled 
at her wild thoughts and tried to 
shake them off. She must do some- 
thing. 

Going to the tiny kitchen, she saw 
that Danny had already eaten break- 
fast and left for the wood. Tears 
filled her eyes. She would have to 
stop this or she would be ill once 
more. Since leaving the hospital she 
had done nothing but cry and feel 
bad and oh, what happiness she had 
expected! 

She put the coffee pot on the stove 
and took an orange from the icebox. 
New eyes—new brain she repeated 
to herself. It was beginning to fade 
—all the feeling of expectancy for 
the new world she wanted to re- 
discover. Her new world was lonely 
and full of fear—a man’s fear of 
her — the man she loved. For one 
moment she wished she had never 
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been made well again—she longed 
for the confining life of the institu- 
tion—but how silly. She would have 
to create a new life and forget the 
old—her love, and life with Danny. 

Catherine sat down to a cheerless 
breakfast. After a few days she 
would tell him and then leave. She 
was almost happy at the thought of 
the pleasure she would see in his eyes. 
Poor, dear Danny. He was probably 
suffering as much or more than she 
was. She tried to picture and feel 
how it would be to be afraid of 
Danny. Yes, it would be awful—to 
fear the one you love. 

She heard footsteps on the path. 
The kitchen door opened and Danny 
stood there in the cold, stingy air— 
cheeks red, eyes sparkling, his arms 
loaded with wood. 

“Good morning,” he called and 
went over to the wood box, dump- 
ing the branches into it. ‘Guess 
this’ll do the trick,” he continued. 

Catherine did not answer. 

“Oh, by the way,” she heard him 
say. “I—I had no idea you’d be up 
before I came back.” 

She heard him leave, walk through 
the living room, open the door of his 
bedroom—a pause—over the living 
room floor again—and—and—what 
was that she was hearing? 

Leedle—tee —dee — tee-dee-dum 
but it was different. The tinkle came 
closer and closer and Danny was at 
the door again. Catherine looked up. 

“I—I put in new insides—a new 
tune. Wanted to surprise you. Like 
—it?” He half-smiled, half-begged 
her boyishly to say she did. 

“Danny—oh, Danny.” She stood 
up and went over to him. “You put 
in new insides?” she repeated fool- 


ishly. 
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““Yes—went all over town—but I 
found ’em. Put ’em in last night. I— 
I thought a new tune...” 

The Leedle — tee — dee-tee-dee- 
dum slowed—wavered—spurted a 
little, then came to a sudden stop 
with a loud click. 

Catherine looked at Danny and 
they broke into laughter. It filled the 
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tiny kitchen and echoed into the liv- 
ing room. Their laughs blended to- 
gether—one high—one low and full 
of rumbles. With it came the final 
welcome release. They looked at one 
another over the music box and one 
whole year was suddenly gone — 
erased from their lives. It had never 
been—only a little tune was changed. 


At the Grave of Edgar Lee Masters 


Aucust DERLETH 


Here he is now, under bough 

of elm and sycamore, beside Charlie, Joe and Bert, 

the maimed by life, the wretched, the hurt, 

next to Squire Davis and Lucinda, far from plough 

and pen, forever near the pewee’s dulcet song, the pensive call 
of locomotives passing by, the plangent wind going over, 


cowbells’ rune and bees’ hum in clover, 
high above the lovely Sangamon whose praise 


he sang in all his days, 


and less than a stone’s throw from the plot 

that was Ann Rutledge’s last lot— . 

the dew still on his grass, and day’s shadow tall 
across his mound. Here he is now among his own, 
marked by no granite slab, by no stone, 

here where in life he made death his brother 


and now knows no other, 


he who told death’s secrets to the world, 


however fair, 


however dark, here he is now beyond trial and care, 
and the early morning sun is gentle on his grave 

far from the marts where still false prophets rave, 

far from the counters where gold 

corrodes and hastens to make men old, 

far from tears and laughter, from life’s joys and ironies, 
far from mortal pain and pleasure. Under these trees 
he shares at last with lesser creatures this same loam, 
come to what he always knew was home. 


Style and Structure and Their 
Import in Defoe’s Roxana 


JoHN HENRY RALEIGH 


Sheppard the author pauses once 

in his rapid narrative and ex- 
claims, in conscious or unconscious 
admiration at the audacity, cour- 
age, strength and massive indomi- 
tability of his subject, the uncon- 
finable Sheppard, ““The Officers have 
done their duty, they are but Men, 
and have to deal with a Creature 
something more than Man, a Pro- 
teus, Supernatural.” This is pre- 
cisely the word—“Proteus”—to de- 
scribe Defoe, both as man and au- 
thor; and this essay may be regarded, 
in part, as a series of footnotes to 
Bonamy Dobrée’s statement, “. . . 
if one can say Defoe has no style, 
it is because he has a hundred.’” For 
after one gets past the generaliza- 
tions about “the voice of the middle 
class,” “the plain style,” and “the 
artless journalist,” one finds in Defoe 
a Protean mass of structural pat- 
terns, rhetorical devices, and stylistic 
levels, all conveying a rich complex 
of meanings. And it is because of 
this richness that I am confining my- 
self to certain aspects of one work, 
Roxana. 

The one basic assumption that can 
be made about Defoe’s writing is 
that much of it falls naturally into 
what might be called the middle 


1Paniel Defoe, The Fortunate Mistress (Oxford, 
1927) II, 200. Hereafter all references to Defoe will 
be given in this, the Shakespeare Head, edition. 

2Bonamy Dobrée, “Some Aspects of Defoe’s Prose,” 
Pope and His Contemporaries, ed. James L. Clifford 
and Louis A. Landa (Oxford, 1949), p. 174. 
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register—half-way hetween the high 
style and the vernacular. Occasion- 
ally, when Defoe found himself 
falling into an elegant or pseudo- 
elegant euphemism, he quickly 
pulled himself up short and trans- 
lated the euphemism into plain Eng- 
lish. Thus in recounting an incident 
in one of her love affairs Roxana 
refers to the fact that the conversa- 
tion she is about to report took place 
when she and her lover were enjoy- 
ing their “unlawful Freedoms,” but, 
quickly, she (and Defoe) add, “‘that 
is to say, when we were in Bed to- 
gether.” [I, 168] 

By and large this middle way, 
which Defoe pursued, was marked 
by rapid narration and an unerring 
sense for the precisely relevant con- 
crete detail. Occasionally Defoe 
heightened the pitch and swerved 
away from laconicism by the use of 
superlatives, or, most effectively, by 
employing one or several fairly 
strong adjectives, each re-enforced 
by an adverbial superlative: the 
king’s mistresses were “prodigious 
fine,” [I, 201] or Roxana’s dress was 
“exceedingly surprizing, perfectly 
new, very agreeable, and wonderful 
rich.” [I, 204] Again the superlative 
is achieved, going in the opposite 
direction from keyed-up abstrac- 
tions, by piled-up concretions, as in 
the following description of a 
dinner: 


. . . Two Decanters, one of Champagne, 
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and the other of Water, six Silver Plates, 
and a Service of fine Sweet-Meats in fine 
China Dishes, on a Sett of Rings standing 
up about twenty inches high, one above an- 
other; below was three roasted Partridges, 


and a Quail... .” [1, 69] 


But the Protean range of Defoe’s 
middle way is best illustrated by its 
extremes, where, on the one hand, 
it is undiluted popular idiom and, 
on the other, it is reminiscent of 
Milton, Browne, and the baroque 
prose of the seventeenth century. 
Roxana is concerned with a moral 
problem, the sense of sin that the 
heroine feels (progressively stronger 
as the book goes on) at the life she 
has followed and at the pride and 
vanity that led her into this life and 
keep her there. This problem is stated 
and restated throughout the novel 
in a variety of ways, but it is stated 
most effectively at these extremes. 
Thus it is often put in good round 
colloquial terms: “. .. to befoul 
one’s-self and live always in the 
Smell of it” [I, 177]. But it is also 
set forth in a prose of elevated and 
somber grandeur: “. . . No, no, 
there was a Dart struck into the 
Liver; there was a secret Hell within 
...” [II, 75] Or: “In a word, it 
never Lighten’d or Thunder’d but I 
expected the next Flash wou’d pene- 
trate my Vitals, and melt the Sword 
(Soul) in this Scabbard of Flesh 
rw; *. % 

At such moments as these Defoe 
reveals not only that he was a Puri- 
tan but that his style—this despite 
his connection with journalism— 
had deep affinities with the baroque 
prose of his seventeenth century pre- 
decessors and, further, that “the 
plain style” was perfectly capable, 
on occasion, of sounding the melan- 
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choly music of the Dance of Death. 
And the entire description of Rox- 
ana’s final terror—she is attempt- 
ing to keep the secrets of her past 
from her husband and to prevent 
one of her children, by her first 
marriage, from finding out that she 
(Roxana) is her real mother—is 
grimly intense and reminiscent of 
medieval descriptions of the tor- 
ments of the damned: 


. . « I grew sad, heavy, pensive, and melan- 
choly; slept little, and ate little; dream’d 
continually of the most frightful and ter- 
rible things imaginable: Nothing but Appari- 
tions of Devils and Monsters; falling into 
Gulfs, and off from steep high Precipices, 
and the like; so that in the Morning, when 
I shou’d rise and be refresh’d with the Bless- 
ings of Rest, I was Hag-ridden with Frights 
and terrible things . . . [Il, 80-81] 


In the handling of the larger units 
of his material Defoe was equally 


varied and skillful. While most of 
the novel is made up of swift narra- 
tive, he regularly punctuates this 
straight horizontal line by three 
vertical devices: first, dramatic dia- 
logue (both pure dialogue and dia- 
logue interspersed with commen- 
tary) by which a critical relation- 
ship or situation is bodied forth; 
second, what I should call “the 
thrown-off sketch”—a brief, telling 
picture of an event, circumstance, 
or human action, tangentially al- 
though not organically related to the 
main story, or, in Defoe’s words, 
“by the way”; and, third, the terse 
and telling summary paragraphs, 
which gather up the main threads 
of the past, weld them together, and 
project the narration into the 
future. 

Of the fidelity and pithiness of 


the dialogue nothing more need or 
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can be added to what previous com- 
mentators have said. What I should 
like to stress here is the revelatory 
quality of the dialogue, its functions 
as an index to the nature of the hu- 
man relations Defoe is describing. 
In this connection it is the humor 
that is all important. Defoe’s hu- 
mor, in dialogue, comes out in a va- 
riety of ways, from farcical mala- 
propisms—“Lawd Madame!,” says 
Amy, Roxana’s life-long and de- 
voted servant, “‘are not you as rich as 
Crassus” |II, 49|—to, more impor- 
tantly, and more subtly, the tender 
mockery with which happy lovers, 
in Defoe, indulge each other. 

For friends and lovers in Defoe’s 
world are not their own worst ene- 
mies, as is so often the case in all of 
our literature since the early nine- 
teenth century, but are involved in 
honest, unequivocal relationships, 


clean of either psychological am- 


biguities or romantic mists. (Roxana 
—it must be remarked—is parted 
from her various lovers, with one 
notable exception, by circumstance 
rather than by volition.) And it is 
the gentle humor in dialogue that 
sets the tone—that universal “my 
dear, says he (or she),” usually fol- 
lowed by a joke, that sounds 
throughout Defoe’s work in the mo- 
ments when circumstances will al- 
low humans to enjoy one another. 
In most of the dialogue between 
Roxana and her second husband 
there is a current, now implicit, now 
explicit, of blitheness, which be- 
tokens mutual knowledge and re- 
spect and mutual ease and delight 
in concourse: 


I'll tell you, says he, very plainly what I 
mean, and still he held me fast in his Arms. 
I intend from this time, never to trouble 
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myself with any more Business, so I shall 
never get one Shilling for you, more than 
I have already; all that you will lose one 
way; next, I intend not to trouble myself 
with any of the Care or Trouble of manag- 
ing what either you have for me, or what I 
have to add to it; but you shall e’en take it 
all upon yourself, as the Wives do in Hol- 
land; so you will pay for it that-way too; 
for all the Drudgery shall be yours; thirdly, 
I intend to condemn to you the constant 
Bondage of my impertinent Company, for 
I shall tie you like a Pedlar’s Pack, at my 
Back, I shall scarce ever be from you; for 
I am sure, I can take Delight in nothing else 
in the world: Very well, says I, but I am 
pretty heavy, I hope you'll set me down 
sometimes, when you are a-weary; as for 
that, says he, tire me if you can. 


[Il, 55-56] 
The “thrown-off sketch,” which 


interrupts the narrative and sug- 
gests coexisting worlds beyond the 
one Defoe is immediately concerned 
with, is invariably marked by a 
wealth of material encompassed 
within a short space. Thus Roxana, 
in an off-hand manner and in two 
paragraphs, gives us a brief sketch 
of the later career of one of her chil- 
dren and, in so doing, contructs a 
vignette which, by having diversity 
of character and complexity of in- 
cident, almost constitutes a novel in 
itself. 


I also sent him over a Wife [Roxana has 
already explained how she financed him], 
a beautiful young Lady, well bred, an ex- 
ceeding good-natur’d, pleasant Creature; 
but the nice young Fellow did not like her, 
and had the Impudence to write to me, that 
is, to the Person I employ’d to correspond 
with him, to send him another, and promis’d 
that he wou’d marry her I had sent him, 
to a Friend of his, who lik’d her better than 
he did; but I took it so ill, that I wou’d not 
send him another, and withal, stopp’d an- 
other Article of 1000 1. which I had ap- 
pointed to send him: He considered of it 
afterwards, and offer’d to take her; but then 
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truly she took so ill the first Affront he put 
upon her, that she wou’d not have him, and 
I sent him word, I thought she was very 
much in the right: However, after courting 
her two Years, and some Friends interposing, 
she took him and made him an excellent 
wife; but I never sent him the Thousand 
Pounds Cargo, so that he lost that money 
for misusing me, and took the Lady at last 
without it. 

(Il, 79-80] 


Then, of course, among Defoe’s 
vertical devices, are the summaries, 
both concise and extended. Often 
they abruptly foretell disaster: 


But in the middle of all this Felicity a 
dreadful disaster befel me, which entirely 
unhing’d all my Affairs and threw me back 
into the same state of Life that I was in 
before . 

{I, 56] 


Again they may be packed and 
pregnant summations of the narra- 
tion of dozens of preceding pages. 
Here is one that is veritably “preg- 
nant”: 


Having thus spent nine Months in Hol- 
land, refus’d the best Offer ever Woman in 
my Circumstances had; parted unkindly, and 
indeed, barbarously with the best Friend 
and honestest Man in the World; got all 
my Money in my pocket, and a Bastard in 
my Belly, I took Shipping at the Briel, in 
the Packet-Boat, and arriv’d safe at Har- 
witch, where my Woman, Amy, was come, 
by my Direction, to meet me. 

[I, 190] 


Most impressively of all, Defoe 
was the master of what I shall call, 
for purposes of giving a condensed 
definition, the cumulative, periodic, 
sentence-paragraph. Thus the death 
of the wife of the Prince: (Roxana 
was the Prince’s mistress, in her early 
days in France.) 
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But another Turn of Affairs determin’d this 
Matter; for the Princess was taken very ill, 
and in the Opinion of all her Physicians, very 
dangerously so; in her Sickness she desir’d 
to speak with her Lord and to take her 
Leave of him: At this grevious Parting, 
she said so many passionate kind Things to 
him; lamented that she had left him no 
Children (she had had three, but they were 
dead); hinted to him, that it was one of 
the chief things which gave her Satisfaction 
in Death, as to this World, that she should 
leave him room to have Heirs to his Family, 
by some Princess that should supply her 
Place; with all Humility, but with a Chris- 
tian Earnestness, recommended to him to do 
Justice to such Princess, whoever it should 
be, from whom, ¢o be sure, he would expect 
Justice; that is to say, to keep her singly, 
according to the solemnest Part of the Mar- 
riage-Covenant; humbly ask’d his Highness’s 
Pardon, if she had any way offended him; 
and appealing to Heaven before whose Tri- 
bunal she was to appear, that she had never 
violated her Honour, or her Duty to him; 
and praying to Jesus, and the Blessed Virgin, 
for his Highness; and thus, with the most 
moving and most passionate Expressions of 
her Affection to him, took her last Leave 
of him, and died the next Day. [1, 125] 


That final period which Defoe 
places after the word “Day”—hith- 
erto in the entire paragraph there 
are no periods but, rather, commas, 
colons, and semicolons—may be 
aptly described as surpassingly fit- 
ting and just, and the entire passage 
is classic Defoe: the fast-moving 
sentence-paragraph unit, made up 
of loosely-joined members and nar- 
rating a complete action; the rush- 
ing, breathless pace, with the clauses 
tumbling over one another and suc- 
cessively modifying content and 
tone; the long swelling development, 
beginning in prosaic scientism (the 
physicians say she is ill) but, finally, 
catching the very rhythm of the 
act of dying, as, at the last, the Prin- 
cess alternates, in successive clauses, 
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between the casting up of earthly 
accounts (Life) and reckoning on 
Heaven (Death); and finally the 
concluding, periodic close, with its 
alliteration of ‘“‘died” and “Day.” 

To move now further up the 
scale to larger and more abstract 
considerations, it must be admitted, 
first of all, that in many ways 
Roxana is structurally deficient. It is, 
in fact, unfinished and its heroine is 
brought to her ultimate woes in 
summary fashion, by means of a 
final, hurried paragraph. Its chron- 
ology is at times arbitrary and its 
action uncertain. As in Moll Flan- 
ders and the other novels, the sec- 
ondary figures incline to be shadowy 
and dim, not solidly related to the 
principals. But having made these 
criticisms is not to have finished with 
the question of the structure of 
Roxana which, of all Defoe’s novels, 
is the most nearly unified. 

It is most obviously held together 
by the figure of its protagonist, the 
lady known as Roxana. In straight 
biographical narration we follow her 
from her early marriage and five 
children through a life of gilded sin 
on the Continent and in England, 
with both the middle class and the 
aristocracy (including one royal 
liaison), to her second marriage and 
her last desperate efforts to choke off 
the past; then the final curt trump 
of doom: “. . . I fell into a dread- 
ful course of Calamities and Amy 
also . . .” [II, 160]. Amy, a good- 
humored, energetic, bawdy creature, 
is likewise a unifying agent and runs 
throughout the entire book, always 
at the side of her mistress. 

But this is not all. As is customary 
in Defoe, practically all the pennies, 
bad and good, turn up. Roxana’s 
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first husband, for example, deserts 
her and the five children in the early 
part of the book but turns up years, 
and pages, later in Paris, where Rox- 
ana and Amy now live. In the mid- 
dle part of the novel, Roxana has a 
brief love affair with a Dutch mer- 
chant whom she deserts, and, after 
many years, he reappears, in Lon- 
don, to become her second husband. 
Above all it is the children who re- 
enforce this idea of “recurrence” 
which the structure of Roxana con- 
stantly implies. Cast off, after play- 
ing a prominent role in the begin- 
ning (Roxana foists them onto rela- 
tives), they appear or are referred 
to only fleetingly throughout the 
bulk of the novel, but return at the 
end, as Nemesis, the avenging Fate, 
in the person of one persistent 
young lady who will insist that Rox- 
ana admit her motherhood. 

And it is in the figure and use of 
the cast-off child that the dramatic 
and the moral structure of Roxana 
coincide—in fact, become one. For 
there is a very precise parallelism 
here. If Roxana has a beginning, 
middle, and end—and I think it 
does, although the end of the end 
might be said to be missing—the 
children occupy a major role at the 
beginning and at the end, although 
at the conclusion only one child ac- 
tually appears. Furthermore, they 
play the same role, in a general way, 
in both places: the albatross around 
the heroine’s neck, which she seeks, 
once successfully, once unsuccess- 
fully, to cast off. But there are also 
profound differences in the roles that 
the children play at either end and 
it is by these differences that the 
moral pattern of Roxana makes its 
grimmest commentary. 
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At the beginning they are pure 
economic burdens, which the penni- 
less Roxana feels she cannot afford 
to support. Although she feels com- 
punctions at getting rid of them, 
she at least has some excuse and has 
the satisfaction of knowing that 
they are being taken care of by rela- 
tives. It is significant that here the 
children do not emerge as individuals 
or as names but are known merely 
as a colorless collective lump called 
“the children.” But “they” reappear, 
near the close, in the figure of one 
highly individualized and complex 
individual, who through her per- 
sistence and energy (which, ironical- 
ly, she had inherited from her 
mother), almost drives her mother 
to distraction by her unstoppable ef- 
forts to bring the secret to light. 
The moral murk at the end is fur- 
ther intensified, to the point where 
the heroine’s story becomes one of 
Defoe’s darkest accounts, by the fact 
that the faithful Amy, who had 
threatened to do away with the girl 
if she did not stop pestering Roxana 
(for this threat Roxana became 
angry at Amy for the first time in 
their relationship) disappears, near 
the end of the novel, and the girl 
too. So that the now literally dis- 
tracted Roxana thinks that perhaps 
she may have another crime to add 
to her ever-growing burden of guilt. 
But the reader is never told, and the 
novel is finished off, although not 
without having said, with classic 
simplicity, that the children plagued 
her worst, psychologically and mor- 
ally, not when she was young, inse- 
cure, and poor but when she was old, 
experienced, absolutely safe, and 
rich. And thus, finally, Roxana 
seems to be saying, like the novels of 
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George Eliot, that the consequences 
of actions are irrevocable and that 
moral well-being and psychological 
security are above and beyond cir- 
cumstance; that you can do some- 
thing about an economic problem 
but not about a moral one. 

But beyond Defoe’s explicit be- 
liefs and his conscious intentions 
there is a deeper stratum of unity 
and meaning in Roxana, at a level 
which is immemorial, pagan, abso- 
lutely basic, indifferent to any 
claims save the force of life and 
love. The usual criticism made of 
the organization of a Defoe novel 
is that there is no pattern but merely 
a series of events, which are related 
only by the fact that they happen 
to the same person. Thus in the 
standard histories of the novel we 
have to wait for the mathematics of 
the plot of Tom Jones or, perhaps, 
the letters of Richardson, before an 
organizational quality will be ad- 
mitted to the novel. But this is naive; 
and Defoe, who was, in his own way, 
a wise man—at least he should have 
been by the time he started writing 
the novels—instinctively patterned 
his imitations of human experience 
after the unalterable one that is the 
lot of man. 

“But the highest Tide has its Ebbs; 
and in all things of this Kind, there 
is a Reflux which sometimes also 
is more impetuously violent than 
the first Aggression .. .” [I, 123] 
thinks Roxana, in generalizing on 
her own experiences, and, incidental- 
ly, describing the archetypal move- 
ment of the novel. For Roxana is 
built upon a series, or rather lay- 
ers of Tides, Ebbs, Refluxes, all in- 
teracting and coalescing. There is 
first the major one of the swelling 
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tide of her life, mounting finally 
to vast riches and a happy, secure 
marriage, and then, suddenly, the 
Reflux “more impetuously violent 
than the first Aggression | her initial 
poverty].” Underneath this monu- 
mental abstract pattern, there are 
various degrees of tides and ebbs, 
some taking years and others only 
days or hours to work themselves 
out, all moving within the general 
pattern but each having an indi- 
vidual movement of its own. 

This pattern, in all its levels, for 
a woman such as Roxana, is in its 
concrete manifestations a sexual- 
economic one, and the novel is, in 
effect, a series of sexual cycles, as 
with insistent, elementary regularity 
Defoe leads her through one love 
affair after another. The pattern 
hardly varies: the man arrives bear- 
ing gifts; he offers protection and 
affection; she equivocates; he in- 
sists, but in a kindly fashion; she 
responds, first to his gifts and offers 
of protection, then to him; finally 
the simple, antiseptic statement: 
“He got to-Bed to me.” Thus, like 
“my dear, he says,” “He got to-Bed 
to me” rings out like a Te Deum 
throughout the entire novel and the 
reader finally learns to expect it, to 
look forward to it, for “He got to- 
Bed to me”’ in the world of Defoe is 
as the rising of the sun to the Deist: 
it shows that the universe is work- 
ing as it should. For what after all 
is Defoe implying by these everlast- 
ing sexual cycles? Certainly he was 
not interested in sex per se, nor was 
he interested in it in the hothouse 
fashion of Richardson. In Roxana 
the emphasis during the seduction 
is all upon the personality of the 
contestants, their shrewdness, or 
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kindness, or strength, and upon the 
nature of the duel. After consum- 
mation we are made to fee] that 
the two lovers—they are invariably 
happy together—have discovered 
not just another body but another 
human being. 

And Roxana, at this deep, uncon- 
scious level, is saying the obvious, 
general, human thing: simply that 
man (and woman) must live. They 
must have the two bed-rock condi- 
tions which Freud said were man- 
kind’s greatest needs and which 
Hardy, in writing the grimmest 
novel he could conceive, Jude the 
Obscure, denied his hero: some kind 
of sexual satisfaction and reasonable 
economic security. Since Defoe was 
dramatizing this struggle from a 
woman’s point of view and in a so- 
ciety where she had nothing to sell 
but herself, we may derive from 
Roxana the following generaliza- 
tions about these basic life-strug- 
gles: that man will be physically at- 
tracted to woman; that woman, on 
her part, will not be offended by 
this, no matter what social conven- 
tion dictates; that a woman, help- 
less economically, will be grateful to 
a man who protects her and is kind 
to her; that the two of them will 
get together, legally or illegally; and 
that this is just and fitting—no mat- 
ter how strongly the author and the 
heroine protest—because, in the 
brief moments that circumstance 
will allow them, they can make one 
another happy, and this is a sovereign 
good. Loneliness is the real damna- 
tion. 

So that carping at the prosaic 
quality of the people and experience 
in Defoe is beside the point, for that 
is the point.* Roxana reiterates ex- 
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plicitly (Roxana herself is given to 
generalizations about life, love, men, 
marriage) and implicitly that man- 
kind is all of a piece and that life is 
always, in part, a prosaic circle, or a 
series of prosaic circles. If Roxana 
leaves out vast areas of experience— 
the war and peace of Tolstoi, the 


3See, among others, Mark Schorer, “A Study in 
Defoe: Moral Vision and Structural Form,” Thought, 
XXV (June, 1950), 275-287, and Ian Watt, “Robin- 
son Crusoe as Myth,” Essays in Criticism, I (April, 
1951), 95-119. 
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crime and punishment of Dostoyev- 
sky, the giant concerns of Mann and 
Joyce —it has singled out and 
memorialized an aspect of human ex- 
perience in which all mankind is for- 
ever involved: the fight for life, the 
relations of man and woman, the 
merciless arbitrariness of circum- 
stance, the courage that we all have 
in some way or another and that 
our author had in superlative pro- 
portion to carry on. 


Mockingbird 


PHYLLIS HANSON 


Seize the flower of flesh and bone 
And break the night with rapture: 


The unreprieved 


Of fire and frost 


Elude the painful capture. 


Lean to heaven’s darkling sea 
Where fugitives are kin, 
And love’s immaculate 
Melody 


Eternally flows in. 


O urgent cry! 


Tide that drowns the gently slain— 
Bequeathing silence 


Audible with pain. 


Afternoon 


James BINNEY 


VER the dying fields the 

() vin was blowing, scatter- 
ing half dead leaves before it, 

lifting the tall weeds at the edges of 
the meadows, and whining mourn- 
fully through the ancient apple trees. 
But it was a beautiful day. Ella stood 
motionless in the sun and looked out 
over the lower acres of her father’s 
farm to the road which led from the 
village. Joey would come by that 
road if he came today. Because she 
loved him she was impatient for him 
to come, and because she loved him 
and feared for him, she hoped in her 
heart that he would not come. She 
started suddenly and walked a short 
distance, then stopped and leaned 
wearily against the stone wall of the 
spring house and prayed that she 
could persuade Joey not to see her 
father. Her father’s temper had once 
before brought sorrow to them all. 
Ella could see her father sitting on 
the wide porch where he had been 
waiting since noon. Cal Robbins was 
a tall, lean man, and today he was 
ominously quiet and his face was 
dark as it always was when he was 
angry. But he was the father she 
loved, the father who had always 
been pleased to give her everything 
she wanted. Today he sat on the side 
porch, a different man, his face 
twisted into an ugly scowl. He 
glanced toward the barn and his eyes 
opened wide and his neck became 
pink. He had been deeply wounded 
and he was angry. When your fa- 
ther’s angry, Ella’s mother said, the 
evil always shows in his face and 


there’s no talking to him. 

Her father could not sit still too 
long without something to do and 
now he started cleaning a shotgun, 
lifting it and peering through the 
barrel to see if it was clear. From the 
kitchen Ella heard her mother’s 
voice, “Now, Cal, there’s no use 
carrying on this way. You made up 
your mind and that’s all. If you ain’t 
going to move the trash, you ain’t.” 

The father was silent. 

“So you might as well forget.” 

“T don’t aim to do nothing,” he 
said. 

“You ought to try to please 
people.” 

“Everything’s on my land. I can 
do as I please with my land.” 

“You ought to listen to Joey. He 
wants to help you.” 

“Pll dump anything I want on my 
land and let it rot.” 

Ella could try to understand how 
her father felt about dumping trash 
upon his own land, even if it did 
annoy people at the crossroads. The 
urge to defend her father was strong 
—she loved him—there was much 
about him to admire. He was the 
best potato grower in the county, 
and people came from all over the 
section to ask his advice. Almost 
everyone liked Cal Robbins, and 
when he had been held in jail for 
striking John Herbsted, he had re- 
ceived presents from all over the 
county. And now Mrs. Herbsted at 
the crossroad had complained once 
too often about the trash Cal Rob- 
bins had dumped at the edge of his 
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land. 

Now there was that look upon 
her father’s face—a look compound- 
ed of wounded pride, stubbornness, 
and blind hate, for Mrs. Herbsted 
had called him “jailbird.” The look 
made his face almost hideous, and 
Ella could hardly bear to see him 
when he looked this way, for she 
loved him—and she wished to love 
him. When darkness was upon his 
face he could become cruel. He 
could strike out at those he hated. 
When he’s angry, Ella’s mother had 
said, he’s not really Cal Robbins but 
a stranger. Best to let him alone. Best 
not to go near him to burden him, 
but to wait and to pray for him. 
If they’d have left Cal alone he’d 
never have struck John Herbsted. 
Best to pray and keep silent. 

His women were fanatic, Cal 
Robbins said, good-naturedly when 
he was well, for he was fond of his 
wife and proud of his slender, pretty 
Ella. But he did not wish to be 
prayed over. He was content to leave 
praying to the minister and the 
women and the boy Joey. Cal was a 
Christian and would drive his wom- 
en folk to church in the village and 
sometimes attend services with them, 
but the strange talk of the boy Joey 
and his stranger actions he could not 
abide. Cal Robbins never believed so 
well as when he was by himself in 
his fields. He did not understand 
words, and Joey, he thought, was 
all words. 

Now as Ella looked at her father 
sitting in his humiliation and rising 
anger as he cleaned his shotgun, Ella 
shook her head sadly. He would 
never understand her love for Joey. 
She had prayed often that her father 
would be made to understand Joey, 


but it was no good. 

She waited for Joey. 

Joey will come by the road if he 
comes today, she thought nervously, 
and she hurried across the meadow. 
She wished to love her father and 
she cried sometimes when she prayed 
for him, but she loved Joey, too. 
Joey was strange, almost like her 
father in a way, for he was stern 
about the things he cared for and 
thought important, and he was stub- 
born. But she did not think Joey 
could be cruel. One could not under- 
stand him always, for he spoke words 
no one else knew and he seemed at 
times to be filled with a wonderful 
ecstasy of spirit so that he half 
shouted in the joy of what he be- 
lieved, and he was good. It was a 
wonderful sincerity of mind and 
heart he had, the women said, and 
for it those who were weak loved 
him. But not her father. He always 
spoke of Joey as that crazy boy, and 
when Joey came to the house to see 
her, her father would not come into 
the living room. 

Once beyond sight of her father, 
who still sat on the porch brooding, 
Ella began to run along the road 
toward the village. She meant to go 
only to the edge of her father’s land 
where she could sit under an elm 
tree and wait for Joey. He had to 
come that way if he came—and 
somehow she knew he would come.. 

Ella wanted to lie down, for she 
felt weary, but she knew that the 
sod under the tree would be damp. 
The strain of watching her father 
and knowing that something evil 
which she could not understand was 
rising within him frightened her, 
and fear had almost exhausted her. 
She was still afraid, and she did not 
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understand. She loved her father, 
she loved Joey and there was no rea- 
son why there should not be love 
and happiness. It was a beautiful 
day. The wind was blowing the half 
dead leaves, but the wind was beau- 
tiful, too, and it made the tall grass 
ripple in graceful waves. 

She felt rising apprehension as she 
waited under the tree. Something 
evil was in the wind, and her father 
was sitting at his side-porch gazing 
fixedly at his fields. Ella felt chilled 
and she could almost feel her father’s 
huge hand upon her shoulders. His 
anger would rise until he did not 
remember who or what had angered 
him and he would strike out at 
whatever came near him. Hate was 
like the wind and as shifting. Weak- 
ly, she sank to her knees, slowly re- 
peating the prayer which had al- 
most become a chant in her mind, 
and now she began to sob. 

Joey would soon be coming along 
the road, and he would be a slight, 
weak boy beside her father. And yet 
she could remember her father smil- 
ing and calling her name lovingly as 
he had done when she was a little 
girl. She drew a sleeve across her 
moist eyes. She could remember her 
father laughing and holding her in 
his arms as he swung her from the 
big tractor. She sobbed helplessly, 
unaware that a sharp bit of gravel 
was cutting her knee. She searched 
vainly for her handkerchief, and 
then wiped her eyes with her dress. 
She waited. 

In a few minutes Joey came and 
with him were Ned, the slender tall 
man who had once worked for her 
father and whom her father had 
driven off the land, and Ned’s son, 
a poor, ill-fed, stupid-faced boy in 
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his teens. Joey seemed to be leading 
Ned by the arm, and the man seemed 
to want to hold back. He was plead- 
ing with Joey and telling him that 
he didn’t know Cal Robbins or he 
wouldn’t want to cross him. Joey 
wasn’t listening. 

Ella came out into the path and 
rushed toward Joey, wishing to 
throw herself into his arms and beg 
him to turn back, but she feared to 
do more than touch his arm. “Joey,” 
she pleaded, “‘you’re not going to see 
him today?” 

“Yes, I’ll see him. It’s time.” Joey 
spoke calmly. Joey was so frail, she 
thought; he had never been able to 
work in the fields. His small arms 
were almost as thin as her own. But 
she thought it was wonderful how 
clear and strong his voice was. 

“It won’t do no good to see him, 
Joey. He won’t listen to nobody to- 
day. He’s been terribly hurt. You 
don’t understand, Joey. He’ll never 
listen to anyone because he hates the 
Herbsteds.” 

Joey looked at her kindly, and he 
held the hand which she placed on 
his arm with convincing gentleness, 
but he was firm. “T’'ll talk to him.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“Tl help him.” 

“No, Joey,” she whispered. 

“Tl help him.” 

“You’d best listen to the girl,” 
Ned complained. “I told him, Ella 
—it’s a fool thing he wants to do. 
Cal won’t let us help.” 

“We'll be going on,” Joey said. 

“No.” She grasped his arm again, 
her eyes wide with growing fear. 
“You don’t know what you’re do- 
ing, Joey. If you go today, you'll 
quarrel, and he’ll never let you come 
again. He’ll hate you.” 
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“All we’re going to do is haul the 
trash away for him.” Joey motioned 
to Ned, who was becoming more 
fearful as they came near the farm 
house. Ned was followed by the 
awkward son, who stared at his 
father as though he did not compre- 
hend what they were doing. 

Ella walked behind the three for 
a moment. She felt helpless and 
alone, for Joey was not going to lis- 
ten to her. She ran forward again, 
forgetting her modesty and for a 
moment her fear. She took Joey’s 
arm in her two small hands and 
sobbed, “Don’t go Joey. I love you, 
Joey. I don’t want you to argue 
with Father. Please, Joey, don’t go. 
Stay with me here and talk. I’ve got 
so much to tell you.” 

Joey kept on walking. ““You’re too 
excited, Ella. I’ll not harm your fa- 
ther.” 

Ned laughed mirthlessly; perhaps 
he was comparing the slender fana- 
tical boy with the hard, muscular 
Cal Robbins. 

Joey went on, followed by Ned 
and the strange-eyed son; and Ella, 
breathing heavily, watched them as 
they walked up the road. It was al- 
ways this way—Joey’s love for her 
was never as important as something 
else. He had only a few moments to 
notice her, and then he turned to 
the main purpose of his life. Joey 
was like her father. The two were 
men of purpose; her father had a 
lust to turn out more and more po- 
tatoes from the earth, even if he 
didn’t seem to care much whether he 
needed them. Joey was always try- 
ing to do something which he 
thought was good. She could not 
understand either of them. Her 
father was stubborn about the Herb- 
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steds, and Joey seemed to want to 
make her father do things. 

Ella ran out into the fields again 
and through the drying corn stalks 
and on into the meadow, her long 
trembling legs taking her faster than 
she knew. The wind was blowing 
stronger, rustling the dry leaves, 
bearing down the limbs of the tree 
above the spring house. She raced 
around the huge mound of potatoes 
before the barn, the potatoes which 
were waiting for the trucks, and 
then she turned toward the house. 
Her father was still sitting on the 
porch, or rather sitting and then ris- 
ing and pacing restlessly across the 
porch and then sitting down again. 
He was as angry as he had been, but 
he had not yet seen Joey and his 
companions who were coming up 
the path toward him. The shotgun 
he had been working with was lean- 
ing against his chair. 

Ella was sitting uncomfortably on 
the edge of the porch. “Father,” she 
called, trying to keep her voice 
steady. “Father, Joey’s coming to 
see you. He wants to help you, I 
think.” 

Her father smiled. “Joey’s your 
friend, girl.” 

“He just wants to help you, 
Father.” She didn’t like it when he 
called her girl. 

“T got no need for help.” 

“There’s no harm in a neighbor 
helping you.” 

Her father laughed. “Maybe he 
wants to preach to me. The folks 
here about are getting mighty tired 
of him being able to talk about only 
one thing or two—like the story of 
the walls of Jericho falling down or 
David and the giant—but mostly I 
guess about some people marching 
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around the walls of Jericho seven 
times—” 

“Thirteen times,” Ella said. 

“Anyways, folks are saying he’s 
queer.” 

**Joey’s not queer.” 

Ella looked up. Joey and Ned and 
the strange-eyed son were standing 
at the bottom of the steps looking up 
at her father. She knew that the 
cringing man, Ned, was what her 
father had called him, lazy and 
worthless, and yet she did not like 
to think of him being harmed. And 
there was something frightening in 
the stupid face and peculiar eyes of 
Ned’s son. 

Joey smiled toward the tall man 
on the porch, and Ella saw her 
father stiffen. None of the men were 
noticing her; none of them were see- 
ing that the autumn world stretched 
out in beauty toward the hills—a 
world of autumn pinks and reds and 


browns and yellows and wonderfully 
tinted leaves. Joey and her father 
were seeing only each other. And 
they both hated—her father openly 


and disdainfully, Joey in some 
strange way, although he might 
speak of love. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Robbins,” 
Joey said slowly. 

Cal Robbins grunted. 

“T’ve Ned and his son—” 

“T can see.” 

Ella could see the fear in Ned’s 
eyes as he said, “I didn’t come here 
to cause trouble, Cal—I’m sober.” 

“Well, you can git along off my 
land.” 

“We're just here to help you,” 
Joey said. 

“You can git along. I’m not lis- 
tening to no more complaints about 
the things that are on my land.” 
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Joey was standing straight, almost 
glaring at her father, but there was 
doubt in his eyes this once. A stub- 
born man who wrestled so success- 
fully with the soil and brought riches 
from the earth where other men 
struggled for a bare living and who 
was capable of blind rage—this man 
was not easily reached with words. 
His hate was something one could 
feel. “God has been good to you,” 
Joey said, and he pointed to Cal 
Robbins’ land. 

““Mabbe I sweat a little, too,” Cal 
Robbins said. “I don’t talk things 
out of the ground.” 

“You’re a good worker, Cal Rob- 
bins.” 

“IT don’t need anyone to tell me 
that.” 

Ella leaned forward, her hands 
upon the porch floor supporting her 
as she watched the men. Her father 
still stood motionless by the steps, 
his face drawn in a mirthless smile, 
his hand idly circling the barrel of 
the gun resting against the chair. 
Ella could not see his eyes, but she 
knew they would be puzzled—Joey 
with his strange talk and unfathom- 
able actions always puzzled her 
father even as he angered him. Joey 
was looking up at her father and his 
own eyes were puzzled. 

Finally Joey spoke. “I really came 
to ask you to let us haul the trash 
away.” 

“T said I’d never hire Ned again.” 

“We don’t want pay. We just 
want to do it. It’ll please Mrs. Herb- 
sted and it won’t hurt no one.” 

“T don’t aim to please the Herb- 
steds.” 

Beaten before he began his plea, 
Joey hesitated. He had long searched 
for a breaking point in this man’s 
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stubbornness. “You ought to for- 
give, Cal Robbins.” 

Ella saw her father stiffen for a 
moment; then he laughed harshly. 
“The Herbsteds talk too much. I'll 
run my land—I’ll run it by myself.” 

Joey searched for a straw. “The 
trash ought not to be piled up— 
somebody’ll complain—” 

“Tl do it when I get ready.” 

Ella was startled to hear footsteps 
on the porch. She looked up to see 
her mother in the doorway. Her 
mother’s tired face was white. She 
was rubbing her chin. “You'll not 
get angry, Cal,” she pleaded, re- 
membering. 

Cal Robbins merely stared at 
Joey. 

Joey was watching her father, but 
Ella could see that he did not under- 
stand. Words would merely make 
her father more angry. She saw 
Joey’s lips move, and she thought he 
might be praying. A queer look 
came to his face and his eyes bright- 
ened. Joey could be stubborn, too, 
in his way. He took Ned’s arm and 
motioned to the boy, and then Joey 
started to walk. He walked slowly 
toward the barn; then turned and 
slowly circled the huge mound of 
potatoes. Ned and his son followed 
dumbly. 

Ella kept her eyes upon her father 
who was watching the boy as a cat 
might watch a new and mysterious 
kind of mouse. A smile curled Cal 
Robbin’s lips, but it was not a kindly 
smile, and he raised his shotgun and 
let it rest across his left arm. Ella 
slid to the floor of the porch and 
murmured her prayful chant—make 
Joey go away now—make Joey go 
away now. She was trembling and 
trying to wipe the tears from her 
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eyes. She could see now. It was such 
a beautiful day today. If only the 
men could see that it was such a 
beautiful day! It’s such a beautiful 
day. 

Joey was still walking slowly 
around the mound of potatoes— 
slowly—and followed by old Ned 
who was limping and complaining 
that he was tired and it was time to 
go home. The son kept at his father’s 
heels and grinned impishly as though 
he thought everything was a childish 
game. Joey was walking slowly— 
and they followed—slowly—slowly. 
Joey kept walking around the 
mound—six times. 

“Let’s go home,” Ned called. 

Yes, let’s everybody go home now, 
Ella was thinking. Let’s everybody 
go away for now. 

“Walk and be damned,” Cal Rob- 
bins said. ‘““Walk and be damned, but 
you get off my land.” 

His wife tugged at Cal’s sleeve. 
““He’s going to walk around thirteen 
times, Cal. It’s like he’s always say- 
ing about Jericho. The thirteenth 
time around the walls fell.” 

“There ain’t any walls.” 

“Yes there are—the walls are your 
way of being stubborn.” 

Cal Robbins shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

Maybe things will be all right, 
Ella thought. It’s too beautiful a day 
for evil. She hid her face in her 
hands. One could use her hand to 
bring about a type of blindness in 
a world where everyone seemed to 
choose to be blind. 

“Go home,” Cal Robbins shouted 
at last. “Go home and stop your 
crazy nonsense walking around my 
potatoes. I’ve had enough. I'll clean 
up the trash when I’m damn good 
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and ready. Go home.” 

“Cal Robbins,” protested his wife. 

“I’m telling them to git.” 

Ella lifted her head. “Go home, 
Joey—it’s no good talking or walk- 
ing.” Her feeble voice was drowned 
in the wind, and she was as ineffec- 
tual as a rose in a maelstrom. 

Cal Robbins stood at the edge of 
the porch glaring at Joey who had 
stopped before » d steps to look up 
questioningly. Ned cringed behind 
his friend and tugged hopelessly at 
his arm. The stupid faced son was 
bending over and still grinning. Cal 
Robbins raised his gun. “I said 
enough—you git now.” 

Ella sobbed. 

Ned’s stupid-faced son straight- 
ened up suddenly, his hand circling 
a small stone. He drew back his arm, 
threw, and the stone struck Cal 
Robbins on his forehead. The huge 
man dropped to the floor, his shot- 
gun falling from his hands and 
thumping against the steps. Mrs. 
Robbins screamed and knelt beside 
her husband. 

The cry which startled Ella came 
from Ned’s son, who was running 
wildly toward the road. Ned fol- 
lowed him, leaving Joey alone at the 
bottom of the steps. Ella watched 
Joey as he looked at his fallen 
antagonist and at the frail wom- 
an who was rubbing her husband’s 
hands. 

“He ain’t hurt, Joey. You git 
along now, boy; you git along.” 

Look what you done, Ella was 
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thinking, but she could not speak— 
look what you’ve done. 

“You git along now, Joey,” Mrs. 
Robbins said. 

“Go away, Joey,” Ella pleaded. 

Joey seemed not to understand. 

Cal Robbins struggled to his feet, 
his hands now grasping his shotgun 
as though he depended upon it to 
support him. His face was red with 
fury, and the stone bruise stood out 
ominously on his forehead. His wife 
clutched at his arm, but he drew 
away. 

“I didn’t come to—” Joey’s face 
was white now. 

“Cah.” 

The man raised his shotgun me- 
chanically, driven by his fury, and 
then he stared in stupid hate at the 
trembling boy at the foot of the 
steps. 

Ella heard nothing but her 
mother’s sobs and the heavy breath- 
ing of her father. Across the meadow 
the wind was rising and half dead 
leaves were being driven over the 
tufts of drying grass. Beyond the 
pasture the grove was a pattern of 
color—red, brown, yellow, gold. One 
had only to lift one’s eyes. The world 
was still beautiful. Ella sobbed and 
found her handkerchief. She lifted 
her dress, tiptoed down the steps as 
though she were indeed alone in a 
world of blind men, and then she 
tried to watch the hill with the long 
line of thin poplars. 

Then she ran madly toward the 
shelter of the autumn trees. 
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